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THE CHICAGO WORLD’S ‘FAIR. 
THE CENTRAL BUILDING, AS SEEN FROM WOODY ISLAND. 
[A Drawing, Specially made for Onck 4 Week by Mr. Childe Hassam.] 
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: not military, as is her imperial grandmother, “Colonel” on this line? The withdrawal of the bonding privilege 

ONCE AWEEK Queen VicToRIA. Prince FREDERICK CHARLES, however, would not be astern measure in such case. It is easy 

is a true Hessian and a lieutenant of the Dragoon todoit. It is true that it would seriously injure Cana- 

S2i-S47 West Thirteenth Street, Guards. dian lines and that American stockholders would suffer 

Sise-—sS2a West Fourteenth Street, —— loss on their investments. For this reason it is best, 
ctor THE prize-winner of the “‘ Mysterious Guest” con- 20 doubt, to go ahead slowly. 

NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. test will be named next week. More than 3,500 guesses But, on the other hand, we have been going slow so 

Should Once A Weex fail to reach a subscriber weekly, notice were received, and only two were correct. long, or rather doing nothing at all in the matter so 

should be sent to the publication office, Once 4 WEEK Building, No. tee persistently, that Canada is gradually assuming the 

523 West, 18th Street, New York, when the complaint will be status of the neighbor who has enjoyed and abused 


thoroughly investigated. This can be readily done by sending a Lorp SALISBURY is again suffering from an attack o ey ; / 
* tracer"? through the post-office. The number of the paper and »,. +124 civil war is about to break out in Ireland. Privileges and neighborly courtesies so long in return 


the number on the wrapper should be given. ‘ \ f ok ott that sl “4% as: z 
Subscribers will please take notice that one to three weeks must This reads like the good old Fenian times of thirty years 40% !njuries that she wou e rudely awakened, if 





necessarily elapse—dependent upon the distance from New York— ago awakened at all, to the facts of the real situation. An 
from the date on which they become possessed of first number of go. raleotai icht b d 
the paper, until they receive the first paper sent by mail. The - awakening might be started along our Northern border 
reason is obvious. A subscriber's name is forwar to the branch : 2 , vine : A . : 
office, thence to the head office in New York. At the head office it SENATOR HALE has opened the campaign by assail- by — ng official notice of complaint, so that the Do 
is registered, and then duly mailed. ing the Democratic platform in the Senate. We won- Minion will see we are not in a happy frame of mind. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. . ° : ee 

Subscribers will please notify the Publisher when changing their der if the platform 18 strong enough to stand it! 
residence. and in doing so state, the number on wrapper, and the This is his first appearance since his malicious attack CLEAN JOURNALS. 
old as well as the new ress. nis will insure prompt delivery. . *17: 4 a 4 

Subscribers changing their address will please remeruber et upon ag vehi 4 6 ee na <a that Million- Siew attention of pessimists and cynics may be called 
it takes one to three weeks—dependent upon the distance from New gire’s Club, otherwise called The United Sta i a 
York—from the date on which they notify this office of their “ tes Senate : to the fact that the sale of clean books and clean 
change of address, until they receive the paper at the new one. Bo aaeicd periodicals is greater than that of any other species of 

When writing to us be sure to mention the num- PRINCE BISMARCK is now having to take some of literature. This is not always the case at the first mo- 
ber on the wrapper. his own medicine. There was a time when, as the ment. On the contrary, it not seldom happens that 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office or Express Money imperial chancellor, he believed in the divinity and immoral and prurient matter enjoys a considerable 
Order, Bank Check or Draft; or, if, none of them be available, by jnfallibility of the kaiser. At that time, however, he vogue at the outset; but time tells upon it, and, as 


inclosing the money in a Registered Letter. ‘ ; ° 3 E 4 
Ail letters referring to subscriptions should be addressed flattered himself that he was the directing mind of years go by, it will always be found that more people 
P. F. COLLIER, that same emperor. Now that the youngster, who have read good books than bad—using the word ‘‘ good” 


No. 523 West 13th Street, New York, . : ° 3 § 5 
Communications in veberence to manuscripts, or connected with has been fed on this pap all his life, practices what in the moral, not the literary, sense. Indeed, what 


the literary department should be addressed to ‘* ONCE A Werk.” BISMARCK has preached, the theory is not nearly so critics term the literary quality in a given piece of lit- 
saeie 00 etaekid can ths sane iP cola boloek. Bulky enchanting to the Bismarckian intellect as it used to erature does not seem to have any important effect 
manuscripts will be returned by express. e. It would be sad, indeed, to think that ‘the man upon its popularity. It may cause it to last longer, but 
— ep or am Ss eae of blood and iron 2 has become a petulant old woman, it does not sensibly increase the size of its audience. 
eee ee eee tt just because his services have been dispensed with. Critical readers, though few, have longer literary mem- 
Like many another man who has failed in the walk of ories than the uncritical ones ; and an example of good 
life first chosen, Prince BIsMARCK has plunged into literature is handed down from age to age and is never 
journalism in the hope that he can successfully dictate superseded, although the number of persons who are 
the policy of a newspaper campaign against his former actually familiar with it at any particular period may 
friend, the emperor. He makes the same mistake be limited. But take two books, one of good literature 
that thousands of other people have made before him and indifferent morality and the other of indifferent lit- 
in supposing that anybody can edit a newspaper. It is erature and good morality, and the readers of the latter 
a business that has to be learned like sawing wood, will outnumber, in the long run, those of the former by 





THIS is an exceptionally fine number of ONCE A 
WEEK. The frontispiece, by Mr. CHILDE HASSAM, is a 
delightful example of this artist’s work. The beauties 
of his impressionistic effects are admirably brought out 
by Mr. Kurtz's new process, which has been utilized in 
the preparation of the picture for the press. 

The interview with Mr. C. P. HUNTINGTON is remark- 
able for the information it contains.* The portrait on 


wood of the famous railroad king is from his latest penctining: tag Ge entting etry, oun Se wma ‘ 
shotwnvilet. ee Illustrations of this fact are not hard to find. The 
S PRINCE BISMARCK, we fear, is likely to find that the greatest books of the world—the “Iliad” and ‘‘ Odys- 


The fac-simile of WALT WHITMAN’S last poem wi!l 
interest everybody who writes verse. It will gratify 
real lovers of WHITMAN to see how patiently he toiled 
over his lines. ONCE A WEEK is glad to have secured 
this poem, which will endure as long as the name of 
WHITMAN. The memoirs of the poet’s last days will 
follow next week. 

The Chicago Convention received complete attention. 
Our artist, Mr. FRED. MORGAN, ason of the late lamented 
Matt. MorRGAN, was on the scene, and made many 
sketches. We also sent a special artist to Gray Gables, 
Mr. CLEVELAND’s Summer home on Buzzard’s Bay, and 
he has brought back some very pretty pictures, which 
will be found in this number. 


‘* Reptile Fund,” which he created and which he used_ sey,” the ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” the great tragedies and 
so effectively in corrupting the weak members of the comedies of SHAKESPEARE, GOETHE’s “‘ Faust,” Huao’s 
press of Europe against France, is now employed ‘‘Les Miserables,” DuMmas’s ‘‘Monte Cristo,” SANnpD’s 
against himself. This is another bit of physic that ‘‘ Consuelo,” THACKERAY’s “Henry Esmond,” Dick- 
the cold-blooded old chap will not fancy. It makes a ENS’S ‘‘Tale of Two Cities,” Exiot’s ‘Adam Bede.” 
great deal of difference whose ox is gored—a trite ree HAWTHORNE’S ‘‘Scarlet Letter”—all these are both 
mark, the truth of which will at this time be quite good literature and good books. Then there are such 
apparent to the great Fiirst. “ books as “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” the sale of which is said 
_ _ to be second only tothat of the Bible ; ‘‘ Robinson Cru- 

PRESIDENT HARRISON has again given a public in- soe” and—to come to recent times—‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
dication of his dislike for Mr. Blaine by the appoint- Cabin,” which, after a generation, has just started off 
ment of JOHN W. FosTER, an attorney in Washington, on anew career which bids fair to rival its former one. 
to the office of Secretary of State. Mr. Foster is said Or, again, consider the extraordinary avidity with’ 
to be the man who publicly insulted Mr. BLAINE before which the public devoured the works of E. P. RoE and 
a Re as the Canadian commissioners, If this be true, we opine General LEw Wa.uace. The literary style of their 
—— of a peti eer 7 we me present, that Mr. BLAINE will take a very distinct interest in the stories is uniformiy commonplace, but their moral tone 
a Yo set Sear. seven “an os approaching campaign. Mr, BLAINE made Grover is pure and wholesome, and the American people has 

will be entitled “A Day at Edgewood with Tk. Marvel ,, CLEVELAND what he is to-day, by using him as a blud- stamped them with its mighty seal of approval. 

ion special artist made ome delightful entnhen sie geon to beat out the political brains of Senator ConxLin if ied look at periodicals, the case is the same. 
nae pa of icine Life” anc 8" The aa ie . in the State of New York. If Mr. BuaInE be strong Where in the world, or in the world’s history, are we to 
vs Bh nner enough in two or three doubtful States, he can “‘in- find a parallel for the circulation of our three or four 
i asia follow in? 2 Aes demnify ” Mr. Harrison for this little debt of malice. leading monthly magazines, into the pages of which no 
Ati This is the only apparent way for Mr. BLAINE to return doubtful word is ever permitted to insinuate itself? Or 

to public life, and it is doubtful if his friends will see what weekly journal, that depends upon vulgar or 
any objection to that course, since Mr. HARRISON has Vitiated tastes for its success, can hold a candle to such 





NoTHING is so healthful during the heated term as 





frequent bathing. publicly rebuked him in the way he has. papers as Harper’s Weekly, The Youth’s Companion or 
. ee : tite ce ore rene ONCE A WEEK? The latter are triumphant through 
THERE is a fair probability of four national tickets Ey; x r decade after decade; the former rise, struggle and 
in the field. The more the merrier. Everybody will be IT MEANS Y OU, SMALLEY. vanish like the fungus-growths of swamps. a? they 
suited, then, and the era of universal suffrage will [From a London Letter in New York Tribune, June 26, 1892.] “pay” at all, the money is not honestly earned, nor is 
dawn. AMERICAN authors may now know, on the authority of jit to be depended on as a permanent revenue. For 


The Atheneum, exactly what to think of themselves. . ° - ; 
That singular English organ of urbane literature assures °thing is so fickle as evil ; it has no constancy and no 
THE cable announces that the first edition of ZoLa’s bie that “ cee avers Sees is the typ- gratitude, and its own instability prevents it from giv- 
ee ita ie ‘sts a P ical Americar. product. re they, the English, willin : “1: 5 int Oa fal : ba 
new nove i, Debacle, ooneiat of one hunc red and to accept as ole literary guide a journal pe Fert yn ing stability to anything depending on it. 
sixty thousand copies. ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY beats trolled by an outcast like Sir CHARLES DILKE ° But a book differs from a periodical in one important 
that record every week. We recall a time when SMALLEY coddled Sir Caartes °"4 © peed ee ee 
: 7 , _., and his brother. It will amuse the old men at the 7 lvlaua + aeERre One ame pe +a HAR BO rela- 
Pook WaLt WHITMAN! You can almost see him die hd tion to predecessors or to followers; it is judged solely on 
. table d’héte of the Reform Club, all of whom have . ‘ UE. 
as you read the record of his last days so carefully kept its own merits. If there be harm in it, it is easy to let 
by the loving hands that ministered to his hourly it alone ; itis marked, and that settlesit. A periodical, 
wants. We shall print extracts from this diary next on the other hand, is a continuous, perennial thing ; it 





+] 


.made ‘‘ breaks” in their time, to read SMALLEY’s opin- 
ion of Sir CHARLES. They will understand that The 
Atheneum forms its opinion of American authorship 


week. Senen Getatsare’s volumes. is not comprised in asingle number ; it returns week 
—_—— after week, month after month, year after year, fora 

EMPEROR WILLIAM'S youngest sister, Princess MaR- ~ lifetime, perhaps. It is a series of chapters, proceeding 

i 3 7 ; : a series | eding 

GARETHE, is engaged to marry Prince FREDERICK THE UNION AND CANADA. endlessly. It is addressed to no particular type of mind 
CHARLES, eldest son of the Landgrave of Hesse. The E can simplify matters by noting that we two or peculiarity of mood ; to noespecial age, sex or con- 
bride is in her twenty-first year. Though resembling are neighbors, geographically, and that we dition; but each number aims to contain a bait for 


her imperial brother in many respects, the princess is ™must be neighborly in our mutual dealings if we are to for every taste and idjosyncrasy. And even as its con- 
get on together. All talk about granting or continuing tents are various as to theme and literary character, 
* Interviews in this series have been published with the follow- to Canadian railroads the bonding privilege, in the face so may they vary as to moral quality or aim. The 
ing distinguished people: First, Lady Henry Somerset; second, of Canadian discrimination, in freigh Rs oa : : 
William F. Cody; third, John Lawrence Sullivan; fourth, Samuel against American freicht ‘beand Se yee mon ome ee ia hata a ty suerbei sn = : 
Greene Wheeler Benjamin, ex-minister to Persia; fifth, Charles 8 " Mop . : ae a bated SEAGER OF EST olng } S08 2 number Sppeanng next 
Emory Smith, United States minister to Russia; sixth, John Kelly, Canada—talk in this direction is ridiculous. That we week, or a year, or years hence, may have in it some- 
the recognized authority on horse-racing; seventh, James E, must avoid stern measures against Canadian railroads thing that cannot be read without a moral shock. It is 
Campbell, ex-governor of Ohio ; eighth, Frank K. Sturgis, president js an irrelevant remark. for this reason that the editing of a periodical involves 
of the New York Stock Exchange; ninth, George J. Gould, son of the The question is plain : Canada has been discriminat- : ibility f ° 
great financier, on the future of railroading; tenth, General Charles. q : P 3 3 5 iscriminat- a responsibil ity ar greater and more delicate than eae 
E. Furlong, the great Amer‘can traveler, and eleventh, Mrs. Ed- ing against American business for years, with hercanals attach to the author of any book or separate writing, 
mund Russell on The Poetry of Motion. and railroads; does the Dominion propose to continue whatever. 
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If we form with anyone an acquaintance that gives 
us pleasure and edification, and it continues to be unin- 
terruptedly agreeable for a long time, we naturally 
come to trust in and depend upon him, and from our ac- 
quaintance he grows to be our friend. Suppose, now, 
that this friend of ours enters our home some morning 
and begins to use indecent language, or otherwise to 
conduct himself in an ungainly -manner. We are 
doubly wronged, first, by the language or behavior it- 
self, and, secondly, and chiefly, because, unless he had 
previously won our confidence, he would never have 
had an opportunity thus to outrage it. It was because 
he had heretofore masqueraded as an angel of light that. 
he was able to betray us with his cloven hoof. Had his 
original and consistent aspect been diabolical, we should 
have had no personal quarrel with him, for we should 
have then but the option of either avoiding or cultivat- 
ing him. But to work evil under the cover and reputa- 
tion of good is an unforgivable offense. 

The editor of a periodical speaks through many 
mouths, but of necessity he alone must be responsible 
for all that is spoken ; before promulgating the utter- 
ances of his contributors, he must privately listen to 
and judge them, and at his peril permit nothing to go 
forth that is not up to the standard that he had led his. 
subscribers to expect. It is comparatively easy to esti- 
mate the harm that a book may do, for it is immediately 
described in press notices and by common report; but 
it is impossible to overestimate the harm that may be 
done by a sinister article in a periodical of good stand- 
ing, especially a ‘‘ weekly,” for the majority of readers 
of periodicals are regular subscribers, and receive the 
successive numbers without misgiving, relying for the 
future upon the record of the past ; and the “ weekly,” 
unlike the ‘‘monthly,” is never reviewed in the press, 
For, whatever harm is thus done, the editor and not the 
contributor must answer. Leaving business considera- 
tions altogether aside, therefore, his position, if he have 
any conscience at all, is a difficult and delicate one. A 
favorite periodical is admitted to a family on a footing 
of intimacy accorded to new literature in no other 
form. The more uninterruptedly good it has been, the 
greater is the obligation incurred to keep it up to the 
mark. A hundred unexceptionable issues cannot ex- 
cuse so much as a Single slip. 

Obviously, therefore, the editor or proprietor of a 
family journal occupies a post more arduous and anx- 
ious than almost any other in our civilization. The 
position is a comparatively new product of the times; 
it did not exist even so lately as thirty years ago. The 
congregation whose thought and character may be in- 
fluenced from the lay pulpit of a weekly journal num- 
bers hundreds of thousands every week, and the lay 
minister is never able to speak for himself, but must in- 
trust his message to others, who are constantly liable 
to misrepresent him. In this respect he is at a marked 
disadvantage compared with the orthodox religious 
preacher, whose sermons are not only restricted to mat- 
ters of religious doctrines and moral conduct, but who 
utters his own thought with his own lips and can fall 
into no involuntary or unconscious errors. I once 
stood on the banks of Niagara, below the Falls, and 
saw BLONDIN wheel a man in a wheelbarrow across a 
tight rope from side to side. It was a skillful achieve- 
menrt for BLONDIN ; but what about the man in the bar- 
row? I would infinitely prefer being the former to 
being the latter. Now, if we suppose that the man 
in the barrow was aware that not only his own life, but 
the welfare of all the myriad spectators hung upon a 
false step of BLONDIN’s, we can imagine the state of 
mind of the proprietor of a paper like that in which this 
article is printed as number after number goes out. 
Has there been a false step? Will there be one? More- 
over, there is not a certain fixed number of steps to be 
taken, and then all is over; but the number stretches 
on indefinitely, and each successive one is, in a sense, 
more perilous than all the rest. 

Such being the situation, I cannot too much admire 
the manner in which, in the face of unremitting temp- 
tations, obstacles and pitfalls, the proprietor fulfills his 
trying office. No doubt the rewards are great, both 
from the business point of view and otherwise; but 
the man is none the less a public benefactor, and should 
be so regarded. He must work as few men work; nor 
can he dismiss his anxieties with the closing of his 
desk for the day. Iam not now considering the ques- 
tion of literature per se. No doubt, in the evolution 
of humanity, things will and must be written which 
are right in themselves, though they have no fitness 
for a family paper. The family paper has neverthe- 
less, at this stage of progress, a great place to fill, a 
vast mission to carry out. - Its sphere is domestic—to 
entertain, enlighten and edify. We must sometimes 
sink our plummet into dark depths of human nature ; 
we must question things that have seemed unquestion- 
able and develop truths that have been ignored or dis- 
credited. But these exploits are to be performed else- 
where than at the family hearth. There, nothing 
should come that is not kindly, innocent and secure. 
The family is the basis of all true society and civiliza- 
tion ; and the journal which reflects this family life, 
and guides it, is wortl~ of all praise and support. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 





ONCE A WEEK. 3 
THE GOOD, GRAY POET’S LAST VERSES. 


. 
-AUTOGRAPHIC FAC-SIMILE OF THE POEM WRITTEN ON HIS DEATH-BED IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1892. 


(Copyrighted, 1892, by OncE A WEEK.) 
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SCENES AT CONEY ISLAND—THE WEST END. 


[Sketches made from Life by a Special Artist.) 


[Vou. 1X., No. 18 
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THE STATEN ISLAND ATHLETIC CLUB’S WILD WEST SHOW. 


AN ACCIDENT AT THE GAMES. 


THE recent accident at the games of the Staten Island 
Athletic Club has cast a shadow over the Summer sports. 
The enterprising members of the Staten Island Athletic 
Club had organized a ‘“ Wild West Show,” with all the 
accompaniments of Indians, bronchos and a Deadwood 
stage. The principal feature of the entertainment was to 
be an attack upon the Deadwood stage, after the manner 
of Buffalo Bill, by a large band of Staten Island Indians. 
The driver of the stage was Frederick C. Scott. The out- 
rider on one of the horses was Frank Wiman, son of Eras- 
tus Wiman, the man who has done so much to develop 
Staten Island, and the “old settler,” atop the stage, was 
personated by E. W. Gould, a Wall Street broker. When 
the attack was made by the make-believe Indians, the 
horses took fright, became uncontrollable and ran the 
stage up the side of a bank, overturning it. This threw 
Mr. Gould to the ground, and his neck was broken. It was 
a very sad accident. 


>» o~< 
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ON CONEY ISLAND’S SANDS. 


AS LONG as the heated term continues, Coney Island is 
sure to be the attraction for a large proportion of the pub- 
lic of New York and the surrounding cities. The aristo- 
cratic portions of this resort are known as Manhattan and 
Brighton Beaches; but to the westward of these localities 
is a more democratic section, where the great public feels 
more at its ease and enjoys itself more satisfactorily. 
This is known as ‘The West End.” There are to be found 
the side shows, the freak museums, the oyster booths, the 
flying horses and other attractions for the thirsty and 
pleasure-seeking multitude. Our special artist has vis- 
ited the popular end of Coney Island, and reproduces for 
our readers an attractive page of sketches made from life. 
They will interest our readers at a distance quite as much 
as those nearer at hand and more familiar with the scenes 
portrayed. Saturday and Sunday are, of course, the great 
days at Coney Island. It is not an infrequent thing for 





five thousand people to bathe in the water at one time! 
The arrangements for the bathers, attached to the great 
piers of the Iron Steamboat Company’s property, are very 
complete and cheap in price. Conspicuous in the large 
picture in the center of the page is ‘‘The Elephant,” a res- 
taurant constructed of wood in the shape of a gigantic 
pachyderm. The internal anatomy of the Elephant con- 
sists of cozy dining-rooms, in which meals are served. 

No large city in the world has the ocean so near it or 
so accessible as New York.—(See page 4.) 


ee 
THI MAN WHO FOUND A FARM. 


HE HAD BEEN READING ONE OF THOSE SUMMER ADVER- 
TISEMENTS, 


“PICKED out the place you are going ty this Sum- 
mer ?”’ asked the first man. 

“T have not,’”’ replied the second man, glancing about 
furtively. 

“Well, it’s time.” 

“Yes, I know; all the good places are being snapped 
up. I saw an advertisement of a place the other day. The 
‘ad’ said that the place was only two minutes from the 
station, had fishing in the brook, crisp, fresh air in abun- 
dance, vegetables from own farm, real country butter, 
eggs and cheese, and delightful neighbors.” 

“Did you look into it ?” 

“T did; I never was more surprised in my life. I found 
that it really was but a few minutes’ walk from the sta- 
tion; I fished in the brook, and in half an hour landed six 
six-pounders; the air was delightful; when I sat down to 
dinner I nearly fainted when they passed me real country 
butter.”” é 

“Did they, indeed ?” 

‘‘Yes, and that evening seven of the prettiest girls in 
the village called and entertained us for a couple of bours, 
talking, laughing and singing.” 

“Never remember to have heard the like !” 


“Next morning we had real fresh eggs for break- 
fast.” 

‘*Oh, this is too much!” 

‘*To cap the climax, when I was going away, the land- 
lord took me aside and offered to let,my family have the 
use of the place for seven dollars a month. It was the 
most ridiculous thing I ever heard in my life, and I 
laughed in his face.” 

** But then I suppose you closed the deal, eh ?” 

“That’s just it,” said the other, sadly; ‘I grieve to say 
I did not.” 

“You are mad, man; what do you want, any way?” 

“IT know, I know,”’’ rejoined the man who had been out 
seeking a farm; “I have thought it all carefully over; the 
fact is I don’t want the place at all.” 

“Well, why not?’ 

““Oh, I couldn’t be happy there. It would seem so 
totally unlike a Summer resort that I have concluded to 
stay home this season and camp out on the roof! Then I 
will get the real tan color at half the expense!” 
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VERY SHOCKING, MR. SMALLEY. 

Tus is the way Mr. Labouchere speaks about the law- 
makers of England: “ Thank Heaven! This contemptible 
and dishonored Parliament is now in its very last throes. 
After Whitsuntide, the corpse will be laid out and prep- 
arations made for its interment. My advice to all Liberal 
M.P.’s who are candidates for a seat in the next Parlia- 
ment is to begin work in their constituencies. They are 
only wasting their time in taking part in the obsequies at 
St. Stephen’s, which will be purely formal. But if they 
must see the last of the malignant, wicked old wretch that 
has been weighing on us for the last six years, let it be as 
mutes. As few funeral orations as possible, if you please. 
Leave this to the Unionists. Let the dead bury their 
dead!” And yet the English press has been known to 
comment unfavorably upon the Congress of the United 
States, 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE’S COTTAGE HOME. 


Here lived the soul enchanted 

By melody of song ; 
Here dwelt the spirit haunted 

By a demoniac throng; 
Here sang the lips elated; 
Here grief and death were sated; 
Here loved and here unmated 

Was he, so frail, so strong. 

Joun H. Boner, in The Century. 


“ALAS! all is now a dream !” 

When Edgar Allan Poe penned these lines, back in the 
Summer of 1848, he was thinking of his ‘ideal home.” 
Fordham, with all its grief and woe, had passed; never- 
theless, his thoughts were doubtless an idealization of the 
real life he had spent underneath the vine-clad thatch that 
stood beside the King’s Highway. He himself has told us 
something of those earlier day-dreams and of the banks of 
the quiet river where, secluded from the world, he exer- 
cised a taste controlled by no convention, the hum of busy 
city life faraway. Ah! how his fancies strayed to blooms 
of gorgeous, but not often rare, flowers in which the nest 
was buried—the delicious fragrance of magnolias, the 
clinging honeysuckle, the luxurious velvet lawns, the 
quiet, restful interior, the music and the books; then, too, 
the child-wife and the love that threw an unfading glory 
over the whole picture of Poe’s “‘ideal home”! 

The cottage wherein this dream was dreamed stands 
to this day“ It is upon a bit of rising ground beside 
the old King’s Highway, underneath the shelter of 
mighty cherry-trees, which throw a massive shade around 
this quaint and moldering ruin of the long-gone past. 
There was much talk of destroying the pretty place; the 
real estate “boomer” is abroad; choice building plats, 
with great, staring signs, announcing the grand opportu- 
nities, rise like a nightmare on every hand. Some years 
ago a society was formed in New York with the avowed 
purpose of preserving the Poe cottage. But troubles 
came; the scheme fell; only the other day the cottage was 
sold under a mortgage; now, however, the assurance 
comes that it is in good hands. 

It is fifty-two years since Poe went to Fordham. At 
the time he was working as sub-editor on The Northern 
Monthly in New York City. He trudged in and out, some 
fifteen miles, daily; his biographers say that he was al- 
ways at his desk at nine o’clock ; how he managed to make 
the tripis a mystery. It was long before the days of street- 
cars. The cottage was on the old turnpike to Boston; no 
doubt Poe often took rides with farmers coming in with 
their truck. 

Fordham was just the place for a poet’s home. It was 
in a region richly endowed by Nature. ‘There were small 
ponds here and there; there were winding streams peep- 
ing in and ont among the splendid groves; there were hill- 
tops, quiet valleys and winding paths; not far away were 
the famous Washington Heights, from which the view 
gave to the majestic Hudson. 

A writer, who saw the cottage in the early days, says 
that there was an acre or two of greensward fenced in 
about the house, as smooth as velvet and as clean-kept as 
acarpet. In the yard were lilac-bushes and cherry-trees. 
The house itself was neat, yet poor. The sitting-room 
was laid with matting; four chairs, a hanging stand for 
books and a small bureau completed its furniture. On 
the shelves were pretty presentation volumes. The Brown- 
ings had a post of honoronthe stand. The Poes were fond 
of pets. They kept a house-cat and some birds. Poe’s 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Clemm, lived with him. The child- 
wife’s name was Virginia. She is described as pale, black- 
eyed and beautiful, with the spirit and disposition of one 
wholly lovable and good. 

“Poe,” says the writer, ‘‘had somehow caught a full- 
grown bobolink. He had put him in a cage, which he had 
hung on a nail driven in the trank of a cherry-tree. The 
poor bird was as unfit to live in a cage as his captor was 
to live in the world. He was as restless as his jailer, and 
sprang continually, in a fierce, frightened way, from one 
side of the cage to the other. Poe stood, his arms crossed, 
before the cage, a sublime trust in his ability to train the 
tormented bobolink.” 

Poe, at this time, was greatly distressed. His poor 
child-wife was almost a dissolved spirit. She was fading 
out of life, like anexpiring breath. The pallor of her face, 
the lack-inster of her wondrous eyes, her coils of raven 
hair, offered strange contrasts that gave almost an un- 
earthly look. When she coughed, it was plain that she 
was passing rapidly away. 

Poe couid not bring himself to write. He took a stroll 
with his friends in the woods. He was an expert in exer- 
cise. With the drollery of genius, Poe proposed a leap- 
frog game on the grass! He distan:zed all competitors. 
Yet, despite his rugged manliness, it is said that he was 
disturbed, on other occasions, even by the subdued rustle 
of a silk dress. 

The Poe Gottage has been vacant for years. The blinds 
are drawn; there is a dead, damp air about the place, 
which even the bright Summer sun and the green tints of 
Nature does not quite subdue. The impalpable shadow of 
mystery is here; there is something about the house that 
captivates; somber shades wrap the interior in vague, 
unreal effects, such as the great master of imagination 
might have used with fascinating power, brooding over 
some weird and beautiful poem. 

When I paid a visit to the Poe place, the other day, I 
found it-much as described. Itis a simple, wayside cot- 
tage, standing on a piece of rising ground, at a turn in 
the road. Itis half hidden by the shade of some cluster- 
ing cherry and pear-trees. The cherries were ripe. There 
were green pears, of diminutive size, on the old pear 
branches. Before the door stood the largest pear-tree. A 
grand old cherry-tree, near the fence, had lately been 
blown down by the storm. It lay at full length in the 
yard. Near the road there were clusters of lilacs. An 
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old lady living near told me that the blooms were pink 
and white. Honeysuckle straggled along the north side 
of the house. Beside the porch were thick bunches that 
resembled dogwood sprouts. Further back in the yard 
were more trees, the sickle-pear. The shade was massive 
all about. The great cherry-trees alongside the road bent 
their boughs over the humble home, and when the wind 
blew, a cool rustle invited to repose. A wild robin 
hopped among the branches, plucking at the red cherries. 
In vain I looked for the nail, or the rust-spot, made by the 
iron upon which Poe had suspended his bobolink cage, 
fifty years before, but the flight of time had obliterated 
every mark. The bark was old, worn and full of seams. 
In one place a smooth surface had been cut, as though by 
the jack-knife, as though someone contemplated carving 
a@ name upon the gray old trunk. Maybe it was Poe him- 
self who had cut that disc! But no name appeared. 

For fifty years and more the wind and the rain have 
beaten down upon that old, weather-worn roof. The 
shingles, however, are not as bad as one might expect. 
The roof-tree sags in the middle. Over the porch the 
shiv’ “ys are curled and cracked ; and asl looked sharp, I 
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THE COTTAGE, FROM THE ROAD. 


caught the bottle-green, steel-blue flagh of a lizard sport- 
ing in the sun; in a twinkling the lizard was gone. The 
porch runs the whole length of the cottage, and faces the 
west. Here the last rays of the setting sun no doubt often 
greeted the poet as he sat dreaming under the cherry- 
trees, some quiet afternoon, while the drowsy hum of bees 
was borne to him from the fragrant lilac blooms near by. 
Four or five old, unpainted, pine posts, of small diameter, 
support the sagging roof of the porch. The boards of the 
floor clank ominously underneath a foot-fall. The nails 
are rusted out and the flooring is loose; now and again 
one end of a board flies up, fairly tripping the visitor. 
Three small windows look out upon the shaded porch. 
These are each covered with two quaint, old-fashioned 
blinds, one board wide, painted a bright green. The cot- 
tage is covered with clapboards, unpainted. The side 
toward the road, however, has evidently been restored, 
for it is ceiled with what appears to be very wide shingles. 
Vines run up the sides of the porch. There is an old, dead 
grape-vine, twining its sinuous length along in front of 
the door. Tall grass grows where once was the neatly- 
kept lawn. The grass is rank, and even at noon will wet 
your feet. 

The cottage is larger, in reality, than appears from the 
outside. There are four rooms on the first floor. The 
quaint, old-fashioned door opens to the principal room, a 
long, low parlor; the historian says the room was fitted 
with matting, four chairs, a bureau and a hanging book- 
shelf. In one corner is a large fireplace, with a white- 
painted, pine mantel; the ceilings are exceedingly low. 
A tall man could not stand erect, or, at anyrate, would do 
so with some risk to his neck. There is no wainscoting. 
The plaster runs down to the floor. Two small windows 
let in light and air, facing the porch, toward the west. 
The third window, spoken of before, is in the dining-room, 
just adjoining. I stood fora moment and listened. The 
house was as still as death. Then some big, blue flies 
buzzed in the pane. A bit later there was the scamper of 
rats in the wall. I went over to the mantel. As I moved, 
there re-echoed a hollow, rippling sound. The dull clank 
told me that there was some sort of cellar just below the 
room. By and by, when I went down there, I found my- 
self in a black hole, scarcely deep enough to allow one to 
stand erect. There was no floor; here and there, in the 
damp soil, small heaps had been thrown up; but by whom, 
or for what purpose, 1 couid not determine; but I did see 
something familiar to my eyes. It was the tortuous track 
of moles; these, burrowing beneath the ground, had 
heaped up the soil to mark their path from wall to wall. 
Sickly weeds grew out of the crevices between the gray 
stones, and now and then a black-eyed rat whisked out of 
sight in a dark corner. The dining-room, presumably, ad- 
joins the big parlor. It is entered by a small, exceedingly 
jow door, painted white. This room is but a few paces 
long, and even fewer steps wide. It is the merest slice of 
a room. It is like a stuffy, dark closet in a big house. 
There is a grate and mantel here, too, although what use 
a fire would be, with the other grate so near, in the parlor, 
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isa mystery. There is a small kitchen, similar toa “lay 
back,” adjoining. It looks out on the rear yard. There 
are flies here in the pane, too, and the slumbrous buzz is 
heard at irregular intervals. There are cobwebs in the 
corners, and dust and dirt everywhere. The house has 
not been aired in a long time; the air is musty and dead. 

Retracing my steps, I pass again through the long par- 
lor, where I observe a quaint, little, slice-like closet built 
in the wall; it escaped me the first time. It is but a few 
inches wide; a single board suffices for a door; there are 
snug shelves here and there; within, perhaps, the child- 
wife kept her few, poor dishes. Poe did not write ‘The 
Raven ” at Fordham, but it was evolved about this period. 
Sitting in the desolate, rambling chamber on a bleak De- 
cember night, his silent vigil, as he reviewed the im- 
mortal poem, must have been to him as the presence of 
death. For, when it was penned, he was inspired by a 
bitter self-accusation of imaginary wrongs to Virginia; 
now Virginia was dead; were there a basis of fact to the 
fanciful thoughts which had animated the poem, those im- 
ageries must now have appealed with irresistible force. 
In poverty, deep in the night, the sad heart sits alone; an 
imaginative dread animates 
the material with a positive 
sense of the supernatural. 
What is that noise ? 


“Tis some visitor entreating en- 
trance at my chamber-door— 
Some late visitor entreating en- 
trance at my chamber-door: 
This it is, and nothing 
more.” 

Ah! what ecstasies of 
dread and excitement have 
been lived within these nar- 
row walls! Could but the 
place give voice; could but 
the past return; could but 
this haunt of genius re-echo 
with the secret thoughts 
that made the rambling 
room once big with fasci- 
nating interest! But the 
Past comes back at no 
man’s beck, and imagina- 
tion knows but one word in 
answer to all human long- 
ings in this empty house— 
‘* Nevermore !” 

The night Virginia died, 
in the humble, vine-clad 
cottage in Fordham, all the 
light went out of Poe’s life. 
His dream of an ‘ideal 
home,’”’ whatever it might 
have been, and however impossible of realization, was 
gone forever. They say that, night after night, deprived 
of the sympathy and companionship of his dear child-wife, 
he suffered the exquisite agony of loneliness; this he 
sought to assuage by rising from his sleepless pillow, 
dressing himself and wandering to the grave of his lost 
one, where, throwing himself upon the cold ground, he 
would weep bitterly for hours together. 

Here is the room in which Virginia died. 

It is a small place, penned in off the main room, and 
was used, so I understand, by the poet as a place, in hap- 
pier hours, for meditation. A single rear window lets in 
light. Do you know how she died ? It was in the Autumn. 
She sank rapidly in consumption. She lay on a bed of 
straw, wrapped in Poe’s coat; in her bosom, to keep her 
warm, nestled a tortoise-shell house-cat. Now and then 
her husband held her hands. The coat and the cat were 
her only means of warmth. So died the beautiful child- 
wife, Virginia Poe. 

Upstairs—the winding way starts almost before the 
door leading to the porch—there is a long, wide hall, 
running the length of the cottage. Doors lead from 
this to bedrooms; there are three; there is nothing 
special to~ emphasize their appearance. The ceilings 
slope, as in gable houses. The rooms are dark, dirty 
and dusty. 

It was during the period of solitary life at Fordham 
that Poe wrote the mystic ‘‘Ulalume,’”’ by many critics 
considered the most original and weirdly suggestive of all 
his poems. He is alsosaid to have written a book entitled 
“Phases of American Literature,’ but the manuscript 
has been lost. He contemplated starting a monthly to be 
named The Stylus, for the purpose of raising funds for 
which he lectured on ‘‘The Universe.” All his plans came 
to an end, as did his poverty, soon after he quitted the 
Fordham cottage: he left it in the Summer of 1849; in the 
Fall he was dead. 

And as I quitted the humble cottage I turned and 
looked back, from the bend in the road, to wave my last 
adieu. The quaint, old place, with its impalpable shadow 
of mystery, lay full under the waning splendors of the 
sinking sun; its rude, neat, but poor exterior, weather- 
worn, battered and moldering, appealed with melancholy 
interest to its new friend. Back came a remembrance of 
the fact that here it was that the poet had finally retreated, 
weary with the world and the rude inequalities of life; . 
wandering from publisher to publisher with his print-like 
manuscripts, and finding no market for his brain; often 
in danger of being thrust upon the world homeless and 
beggared; while the beautiful Virginia was fading like a 
breath before his eyes. The slings and slights suffered by 
him whose greatest sorrow was the exquisite grief of 
being all his life misunderstood, are passed for good and 
forever; Poe’s bones are dust and his spirit has plumed 
itself for flight beyond the stars; but his memory still 
remains, to which we all may pay the mute and kindly 
tribute of a sigh. 

Let his humble home be preserved ! 
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ENGLAND and America are about to be partners in 
misery. The old country is to elect a new Parliament and 
we to select a President, so it is probable that we won’t 
find in the English newspapers any of the sarcastic arti- 
cles about American election excitements such as have in 
past years filled a great many columns which might have 
been devoted to useful local matter and also more truth- 
fully filled. Although so many races are represented in 
this country that it isno longer the proper thing to allude 
to England as America’s mother, human nature is pretty 
much the same everywhere, and any general election in 
England is as strongly marked by bribery, corruption, 
lying and mud-slinging as the most vicious Presidential 
struggle in the United States. They call names in earnest 
over there, and indulge in personalities quite as freely as 
any section of the United States; and they don’t always 
elect the right man, either, no matter how large the name 
or how old the family of the successful candidate. Party 
feeling is quite as strong there, too, as it is here. As for 
the race question, England, in her blundering over Irish 
affairs, has been quite as unreasonable and sectional as any 
portion of the United States which has ranged itself on one 
side or other of the exasperating ‘‘color line.”” When 
England succeeds in doing justice to Ireland it will be 
time for her,journalists to criticise American conduct re- 
garding affairs down South. 

The investigation which is going on at the present time 
of a large pension case, upon which more than fifteen thou- 
sand dollars have been drawn without any benefit what- 
ever to the soldier for whose disability the pension was 
issued, should call attention of Congressmen and other 
persons interested in keeping down the expenses of the 
United States to the fact that pensions are issued for the 
purpose of assisting persons who suffered in the military 
and naval service, and who are, to a more or less extent, 
unable to properly care for themselves. The pension roll 
is not a ‘‘roll of honor,” so far as the outlay of money is 
concerned, and there ought to be an outbreak of public 
spirit which should prevent men receiving pay a quarter 
of a century after a war has ended for services which did 
not impoverish them and for which the people paid the full 
market price at the time. Soldiers as well as civilians 
will see the justice of this statement and principle—unless 
they chance to be receiving pensions themselves. 

Once more there is a rumor that a big attack upon 
Mexico is being planned on the American side of the Rio 
Grande. Our sister republic has our hearty sympathies, 
but also have the United States. The American side of 
the Rio Grande is for hundreds of miles in length and 
from fifteen to fifty miles in width an almost impenetrable 
thicket, without roads broader than footpaths, so that it 
cannot be scouted and watched as if it were a bit of civil- 
ized country. About half of the few settlers in this 
thicket are Mexicans by birth and feeling, and what may 
go on at their “‘ranches” cannot be discovered except by 
a more thorough system of spying than either nation has 
yet thought fit to devise. Should an outbreak occur on 
the Mexican side of the border, the participants being 
from our own side, all of our army officers will heartily 
wish that the whole party may be captured and im- 
prisoned, shot or even hanged. There is nonation toward 
which the American military authorities are more at 
peace than with Mexico, nor is there any class of possible 
malcontents, Indians not excepted, whom our army would 
not rather ‘‘smoke out,” except for the impossibility of chas- 
ing them and finding them. 


There are indications that the cholera scare is to tor- 
ment the people of the United States this year, but such 
scares may always be turned into blessings. Cholera 
travels slowly; all experiences with it have proved that it 
is conveyed by individuals—not by the wind. In some 
countries—the lower-lying provinces. of India, for instance 
—it is ever present, and makes a westward trip once in 
awhile, with a band of pilgrims, to some place where the 
conditions suit it so well that it makes itself at home. It 
has frequently been stamped out of cities of Western Asia 
so thoroughly that there was not enough of it left to go 
further.. For it to have reached the great Russian petro- 
leum port of Baku, on the Caspian Sea, indicates that it 
may get into Russia, where there are some large areas of 
congenial soil, but European nations to the westward of 
Russia have an effective way of guarding their borders 
against such visitors. The United States have most to 
fear cholera when the disease invades the larger Mediter- 
ranean ports. Before by any possibility it reaches this 
country there will be time for our people to clean house, 
empty or fill old cesspools and other foul receptacles, make 
sure that sources of water supply are unpolluted and 
“lay in” plenty of toilet soap and towels. Cholera is 
helpless, except where there are dirty people and filthy 
surroundings. 


Some malign spirit seems to have superintended the 
operations of founders of great American cities. New 
York is on an island which can’t be approached except by 
ferries and bridges, New Orleans was built in a bog and 
Chicago seems not to be much better off. The recent over- 
flow of Lake Michigan into a large portion of Chicago 
shows that whatever else may have been in the minds of 
the spirited founders of the Western metropolis, they 
didn’t realize that the inhabitants of the coming city 
might not all be able to keep rowboats and naphtha 
launches in their own back yards. Hereafter, when small 
towns are being “boomed” to the size of cities, there 
ought to be a not blood-thirsty yet extremely inquiring 
vigilance committee formed to see that the place may be 
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easily entered, departed from and so located that it isn’t 
liable to be washed out of existence during the small 
hours of the night. A few years ago there was to be a 
great Western metropolis at Cairo, Ill.; the site of the 
town was a mere point of very low ground at the junction 
of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and the settlers proved 
their faith by throwing up big levees to keep both rivers 
out of the town. But Western rivers have ways of their 
own, and laugh at what man can do with spade and wheel- 
barrow, so at the present time Cairo, observed from the 
inside, looks like a fortress, and a portion of what once 
was the Missouri bank of the Mississippi is now a little 
way inland in Illinois, so a Missouri chimney forty years 
ago may be discovered by anyone who will try to dig a 
well on the low ground west of the city. If we must have 
such cities, let us do it on the Chinese plan; on the Yellow 
River of China most of the inhabitants live in boats, so 
that they can get out of the way in time of high water. 


Recent efforts of some preachers to reform the world 
by strong political sermons should teach all other preach- 
ers looking forward to similar work that the first thing 
necessary to success in such efforts is to get at the facts 
and state them correctly. People have a great deal of 
faith in the pulpit; when they are deceived by their favor- 
ite newspapers and political candidates they go to church 
with the feeling that whether their respective pastors be 
smart or stupid they will at least tell the truth; but when 
a statement is made from the pulpit which cannot be sub- 
stantiated before a grand jury there comes to the honest 
parishioner’s mind the sad question asked by Washington 
when he learned of the treason of Benedict Arnold, 
‘Whom now can we trust?” It is quite safe on general 
principles to call bad names to all politicians who exist 
for revenue only, but it takes facts to get a conviction, and 
without a conviction a case had better be left alone. It is 
quite easy to explain how it is that preachers make blun- 
ders like a few which have become prominent recently, 
but explanations are not excuses. When a man gets up 
in the pulpit to talk about religion he generally knows 
his subject better than any of his hearers know it, but it 
doesn’t follow that he shall be equally successful in poli- 
tics. There are hundreds of newspapers, each of which 
keeps scores of men at work, nosing out the iniquities of 
men who make their living by holding office, but not one 
of them would feel justified in making statements such as 
have been heard from a number of pulpits in New York 
and elsewhere during the past few weeks. 


More trouble with the Indians is announced by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior as likely to occur in the near future, 
unless claims made by some of the redskins for depreda- 
tions are adjudicated and paid. It does not seem as if it 
would pay the government to support at Washington not 
only one Indian ring, but two; the second to consist of 
claimants for damages. The Indian claims a great deal 
too much at times, without doubt; but it would be 
cheaper to pay him all he asks than to have an Indian war 
with all of its privations, excitements and horrors. If the 
government should look upon this proposition with dis- 
trust, then two or three smart lawyers might form a combi- 
nation and take all Indian claims on speculation. It has 
long been understood by white men that no claim at Wash- 
ington has a living chance unless there is somebody behind 
it to push it, but the Indians themselves have not yet learned 
this much of civilization. They are trustful enough to 
think that the Great Father means to keep all his promises 
and ignorant enough not to know that the Great Father 
hasn’t any more influence than a post-trader in such mat- 
ters as the securing of justice for people who are too poor 
and ignorant to look out for themselves. 


Wonders will never cease, and the most wonderful of 
all in recent times is the dispatch from Paris that a recent 
fatal duel over there has aroused a strong feeling against 
the practice of men fighting their quarrels to a finish with 
sword or pistol. Bills have been introduced in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies to suppress dueling entirely, and two men 
who often have risked their lives on the field of honor have 
rushed into print against the custom, one urging the clos- 
ing of schools of fencing and the other calling for the en- 
tire abolition of dueling. The truth seems to be that some 
men don’t shoot as well as they used to, while others have 
grown more expert; in either case someone is likely to be 
killed, which isn’t at all according to European customs 
on the field of honor. Dueling used to be a mildly excit- 
ing form of amusement; when men met with swords their 
seconds were quick to stop them when the fun became too 
furious; as to pistols, not one man in a thousand can hit 
another at twenty paces, no matter how bloodthirsty he 
may be. Now, however, that a Frenchman, who has had 
some business-like practice with the revolver on our own 
Western plains, has gone back home and made himself 
conspicuous by his skill with firearms, there is a probabil- 
ity that the code must go—or the duelists go to jail. Either 
plan will be entirely effective. 

Another big warship has been launched with a bottle of 
champagne over its prow and the American eagle indulg- 
ing in a metaphorical scream as the handsome hull 
glided into the water; but what is to be done with all 
these big vessels after they are finished begins to bea 
serious question, for there are not enough men in the navy 
to man them, except through the retirement. of ships 
already afloat. Nobody wants to see the United States 
competing with certain foreign nations as a naval power; 
but the people who pay the taxes, and consequently pay 
for the new vessels, would prefer that each ‘new ship be 
around and about and going through the motions of doing 
something, instead of remaining tied up at a dock for lack 
of acrew. Congress has ample time to provide for the 


deficiency in the personnel of the navy before the end of . 


the present session, and it ought todo it. Strange though 
it may seem to some members from the fresh-water dis- 
tricts, it takes time to make a good sailor, and the men 
available from whom to select the raw material are not as 
numerous as may be supposed. Americans won't go into 
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the navy if they can help it, except with the prospect of 
epaulets to be obtained by way of the Naval Academy, 
and foreign sailors are busy enough elsewhere not to be 
attracted at quick call by the pay and treatment which 
“ Jacky” receives aboard one of our national ships. 

The bicyclers continue to be the most effective advocates 
of the improvement of roads throughout the United 
States, and it shows how startlingly great the need for 
improvement is. The several great rides which have been 
made during the past few weeks have shown that even in 
the older and most thickly-settled States it is almost im- 
possible for men, carrying little more than there own 
weight, to get through, during a wet season, the best roads 
that can be selected for them. The most forcible papers 
that have been written on the subject are from the pens 
of practical ’cyclists, and in each of these are statements 
which cannot be denied nor explained away, and nearly 
all of the comprehensive plans for road improvement are 
also being devised by the wheelmen. Bicycling has 
heretofore been regarded only as an amusement, but now 
it seems probable that the wheelmen will be of more use 
to the farming community, which suffers most from bad 
roads, than all legislators, supervisors and town commit- 
tees combined. 

Another national bank in a rural district has closed, 
and men and women of money-saving propensities in an 
enormous area of country surrounding the defunct insti- 
tution may be depended upon to hide their money for a 
few years instead of placing it where it would do the most 
good to themselves and be available, also, for use by other 
people who are willing to pay a fair rate of interest. 
There seems to be no way of insuring the honesty of bank 
officials, but such accidents should make the entire bank- 
ing fraternity devote their wits more industriously to the 
old proposition, frequently revived but not yet carried 
into effect, that national banks should impose upon them- 
selves a small tax to be applied to the insurance of depos- 
itors throughout the country. Nothing clogs business 
worse in any community than the hiding away of money. 
So long as savings go into banks and can be loaned again, 
the currency existing in any portion of the community 
may be worked for all it is worth; but prices go down, 
business stagnates and everybody begins to complain of 
hard times as soon as the bank fails and depositors have 
trouble about getting their money. 

The charges against Captain Borup, military attaché 
of our legation at Paris, are not stimulative of national 
pride, and it is to be hoped that they will be quickly dis- 
proved, for the complaint is that the officer obtained some 
French military secrets and sold them to other European 
nations. It shouldn’t be any secret, however, that the pur- 
pose of any nation in maintaining a military attaché in a 
foreign country is that he shall obtain all information about 
military and naval affairs which are not publicly published 
by the country to which he is accredited. He isn’t exactly 
a spy, but it certainly is his business to learn a great deal 
which nations do not care to teach to their neighbors, or 
even to lands far away from them. There is a very broad 
line between information which may be interesting to the 
receiver and that which the giver would not part from at 
any price if he could help it escaping him, and the busi- 
ness of obtajning it has been conducted in all countries 
with such industry at timesas to justify the Powers in gen- 
eral in resolving, through a mutual agreement or in con- 
vention, to abolish the entire system, which has been the 
cause of a great deal of suspicion and bad feeling. 

Whisky has been too much for a great many men and 
recently has seemed too much even for the United Siates 
Government. The history of the prosecution of the Whisky 
Trust is one that no member of the government should be 
willing to hear mentioned in his presence. There was a 
pretense of doing a great deal, and a great deal of money 
was spent in doing it, but nothing came of it, and, worst 
of all, nothing much was expected by those who knew most 
about the affair. There is too much money in whisky in 
the United States, and there will continue to be so long as 
the business is managed as it has been for a number of 
years. For this management the lawmaking branch of 
the government is largely responsible. The question is 
not at all one of prohibition or free liquor, so no public- 
spirited citizen or legislator need hesitate to take up the 
cudgels against the trust and everyone connected with it. 

re 
ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY. 

NEW FICTION TO COME FROM DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS. 

A book which the Government of Russia has prohibited 
from circulating in that country will be issued in two 
parts, with Vol. IX., Nos. 13 and 14. We have paid the 
author his price for the book, though we cannot copyright 
it in this country. After carefully examining this sersa- 
tional production in the light of the indisputable facts of 
the Russian social and political situation, we firmiy be- 
lieve that the main plot of its thrilling narrative is true 
to life. The novel is not, however, a politica) novel, pure 
and simple. It may best be described as a story of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. In a series of surprising situations 
a young Englishman finds himself, successively : in love 
with a charming young lady, who is a Russian Nihilist in 
disguise ; carrying, for her sake, from Genoa to St. Peters- 
burg, an infernal machine under seal, thinking all the 
time he had a casket of jewels; delivering the “casket” 
to an unknown and suspicious personage under the eyes of 
Russian spies; in a Russian dungeon under the River Neva, 
charged with murder; on his way to Siberia with other 
unfortunates, guarded by Cossacks, from whom he escapes 
and returns to England; arrested for and almost convicted 
of two horrible murders in London; saved from the gal- 
lows by the fair Russian Nihilist, whom he met and married 
on his return to his native land. On his trial, Scotland 
Yard and many of his former club friends in London 
firmly believe him guilty. The story is by far the most 
dramatic literary performance that has appeared in Eng- 
lish literature for many years. 
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HE SPANS A CONTINENT. 
(Twelfth of a Series of Illustrated Interviews.) 


A REMARKABLE man is Collis P. Huntington. Of gigan- 
tic stature and powerful intellect, he is well calculated to 
typify the successful and progressive American. His great 
fortune of fifty million dollars, entirely accumulated by 
his own efforts and business sagacity, proves the possibili- 
ties in a country where all men are free and equal. 

He is at the head of a transportation system that ex- 
tends from ocean to ocean—a railroad from San Francisco 
via New Orleans to Louisville, Ky., with many branches, 
and a steamship line from New Orleans to New York. 
The corporate interests which he controls employ an army 
of say seventy thousand men, which means the support of 
a third of a million of people. : 

Mr. Huntington is plain in all his ways. He is abstemi- 
ous almost to self-denial. He eschews stimulants, tobacco 
and intemperate language. He works hard, walks when 
the distance and the weather will permit. 

“How must the railroads be controlled to avert ruinous 
competition and to impart to ; 
them stability as investments ?” 
I asked Mr. Huntington. 

“The railroads must be con- 
trolled by the government or else 
merged in great parent operating 
companies. Government control, 
if by ownership, would have 
serious disadvantages. For one 
thing they would be converted 
into political machines and the 
efficiency of the force employed 
upon them would be impaired. 
Control by operating companies 
in natural divisions of territory 
would be most feasible and pro- 
ductive of the best results. The 
Missouri River might be taken to 
separate the East from the West 
and the Ohio and the Potomac 
River to again divide the Eastern 
section. It would not be possi- 
ble, however, to make exact geo- 
graphical divisions. The thing 
to be done is to put under one 
management all the roads reach- 
ing the same centers and compet- 
ing for the same business. Rate 
wars would be ended. There 
would be enormous saving in 
expenses by the abolition of the 
separate organizations, and un- 
necessary construction would be 
avoided. The service, too, would 
be improved, for it would be ad- 
justed to the traffic.” 

“Do you consider that the 
railroads are principally respon- 
sible for the development of the 
country ?” 

“The country certainly could 
not have been opened up as it 
has been except for the railroads. 
A railroad adds immensely to 
the value of the section through 
which it passes. We built a rail- 
road up the San Joaquin Valley 
in California. Up to that time 
the land in the valley had been 
of no value except for herding, 
because it was inaccessible. It 
could be bought for one dollar 
and twenty-five cents an acre. 
When the railroad was finished 
it was worth twenty-five dollars 
anacre. That is a good illustra- 
tion of what a railroad does fora 
part of the country that needs 
one. The people who were bene- 
fited had to do nothing to enrich 
themselves.” 

‘Where is the greatest railroad construction likely to 
be in the future ?” 

“The far Southwest has the most unoccupied territory, 
but railroads are expensive things and there are many 
considerations to deter construction. The railroads are 
subjected to excessive restrictions and taxations. The 
damages which they have to pay are out of all proportion 
to the real harm. I was looking at a herd of cattle graz- 
ing alongside a railroad down in Texas and asked a man 
who did not know me what they were worth a head. ‘On 
this side of the fence,’ he replied, ‘they are worth ten dol- 
lars, but on the other side,’ pointing to the railroad track, 
‘they are worth twenty dollars.’ Hostile legislation makes 
it almost impossible in some States for the railroads to be 
run at a profit and constitutes a good argument for gov- 
ernment ownership. 

“ Asevery sensible man can see, on a moment’s reflec- 
tion, the corporation must fall back for protection upon 
the conservative branch of the government—that is, the 
courts; and no person or corporation will further expand 
its investments in that direction. The result is, that de- 
velopment; which is the natural and inevitable outcome of 
railroad property all over the world, is arrested and the 
interest of the State suffers.” 

“From what cause has resulted the largest amount of 
railroad construction ?” 

“Speculation. Had it not been for the speculative 
element that there was in the share capital, there would 
probably be less than twenty thousand miles of railroad 
in the United States now, instead of say one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand miles, as there are. I suppose not 
one railroad in twenty has returned a profit to the men 
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who built it, although in every case gains were expected 
from the enterprise. The trouble has been that the pro- 
jectors were too sanguine, and population and business 
did not keep up with their expectations. A road might be 
reorganized on a basis of much less than its actual cost 
and still not be able to meet its charges. Then another 
reorganization would follow with an accompanying loss,’’ 

“How did you come to engage in railroad enter- 
prise ?” 

“T was engaged in the hardware and metal business at 
Sacramento. . 

‘“‘As the people on the Pacific coast wanted railroad 
communication with the East, I, with others, built the 
Central Pacific. We built thirty-one miles of road and 
had it in operation and earning money before we broke 
ground further. We next built twenty-three miles to 
Colfax, and got that in operation. We kept on in that 
way until the road was completed. If we had spread out 
our money along the entire line at the outset, as is often 
done by railroad builders, we probably would never have 
crossed the Sierra Nevadas.” 





Cc. P. HUNTINGTON, 
WHO CONTROLS A LINE OF RAILROAD FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


“What do the railroads need most for their pros- 
perity ?” 

‘“‘Manufactories; and this is particularly true in the 
West and South. A country is rarely prosperous that 
sells all its raw material and buys the manufactured 
article. Suppose the South produces eight million bales 
of cotton this year; it should manufacture at least three 
million bales into fabrics. The other five millions it could 
send to the different markets to keep other parts of the 
world from engaging in the cultivation of cotton to supply 
the demand. I sent to a well-known drygoods house to 
find out the cost of the most expensive fabric made of cot- 
ton. I found that the finest lawn, if sold by weight, would 
have cost about two hundred dollars a pound. The cotton 
itself would probably not cost over fifteen cents. The differ- 
ence between the cost of the raw cotton supply of the South 
and the same cotton manufactured into fabric would be, 
in one year, eight hundred millions of dollars. The cost of 
a ton of crudeiron-ore is represented by twenty-five cents, 
as a fair royalty, and the rest islabor. In ‘merchant bar’ 
that much iron is worth thirty-five dollars. In hair-springs 
for watches it is worth twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

‘*In the restoration of American shipping, is it possible 
to build ships here as well and as cheaply as in Great Brit- 
ain?” 

“There is a great difference in the cost of labor, but I 
think ships could be built for less money here than they 
can in England, if the cost of labor were the same, as the 
material required for construction is cheaper, more ac- 
cessible and more abundant.”’ 

‘* Would it be wise to annex Mexico and Canada to the 
United States ?” 
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** Not for the United States. Canada extends away off 
to the north and Mexicu to the south. We do not need 
them, for our own country is big enough to accommodate 
all who are likely to come here. The Mexicans are a peo- 
ple whose customs, language and disposition are different 
from ours; yet they are a good people and capable of a 
great development. Of course, one does not know what 
political complications may arise there; but at present 
Mexico is fortunate in being governed wisely. General 
Diaz I know personally, and I have much admiration for 
him. He is a man of blood and iron, ruling his people with 
a steady and not unkind hand, though with a force and 
hard sense of justice that the Mexican, with his different 
temperament from ours, ought to appreciate and, I be- 


lieve, does. I once instructed a railroad official connected 


with our Mexican line to employ Mexicans wherever he 
could. He said they were not fitted for the work and could 
not be made to doit well. ‘Try them,’ said I, and he did so, 
and reported at the end of a year that it was a failure. 
‘Try them another year,’ said I, ‘and if the result is still 
not satisfactory try them two years; try them twenty 
years, if necessary, until you are 
absolutely certain.’ He wrote to 
me, a long while ago, something 
like this: ‘I haven’t tried the 
Mexicans twenty years yet, nor 
three years; but Ihave tried them 
long enough to find out that they 
make good material after all; in 
fact, some of our very best men 
are Mexicans.’ Which only goes 
to show that all men need expe- 
rience before they are perfect.” 

“What is the best solution of 
the rapid transit problem in New 
York ?” 

“That is a hard question to 
answer. It is practically out of 
the question to build a railroad 
under Broadway, at least below 
Madison Square. I had the plans 
made in 1869 for an arcade road 
under Broadway. I proposed to 
have four tracks, the two inside 
ones for express trains and the 
two outside ones for way trains. 
My scheme was for a road from 
the Battery to Spuyten Duyvil. 
It would have made another 
well-lighted and well-ventilated 
street below the surface of Broad- 
way. The cost I figured at four- 
teen and a half million dollars. 
Ishould have got the line running 
from the Battery to Union Square 
before I built further. I intended 
to ask A. T. Stewart and other 
large property holders to sub- 
scribe to the enterprise, and I 
have no doubt they would have 
done so. At the time I had the 
money necessary to carry on the 
work. It wasaquestion whether 
I should choose the Broadway en- 
terprise or the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad. The Board of 
Public Works of Virginia urged 
me so strongly to go into the 
Chesapeake and Ohio that I did 
so. In Broadway there were then 
only the sewers, water pipes and 
gas mains to be encountered. 
Since then steam-heating mains 
and electric conduits, ang the 
Lord only knows what else, have 
been put down and a cable road 
has been built.’’ 

“Are the opportunities for 
making large fortunes as great 
as ever ?” 

“Yes. The opportunities exist 
in all directions. Great for- 
tunes, however, are by no means necessary to buman 
happiness. The working man with a home, one thousand 
dollars laid aside and good wages is as well off as the 
millionaire. The workingmen are held down by their 
unions. By the rules of the unions everything is scaled 
down to what the poorest man can do and the poorest 
workman receives as much pay as the best one. There is 
no chance for the good workman to rise. He bears the 
burden of the incompetent workman. When I was a 
young man carpenters, for instance, were paid according 
to the amount of work they were able to do and the skill 
with which they did it. The competent workman was 
thus able to become an employer himself. ‘The unions 
keep decreasing the hours of labor and increasing the rate 
of pay. By this policy they exclude America from com- 
petition in the markets of the world. I believe in good 
wages for workingmen, butI also believe in adequate re- 
turns to employers. The unions are more autocratic than 
any monopolies that ever were formed. If anybody em- 
ployed by me desires to talk with me about his wages or 
his hours of work I am always glad to confer with him, for 
he is on the ground of fair discussion; but if he comes to 
dictate whom I shall or shall not employ or how I shall 
run my business, I have only one answer to make, and that 
is that the only way he can run my business is by buying 
me out. If the unions were for moral elevation, or for 
benevolent purposes, or to resist oppression, they would be 
all right. But they are not. They are organized to en- 
force demands or exactions, and that is where they are all 
bem | If a building is going up and the walking dele- 

ate finds astone that was not quarried by union hands 
e orders all work stopped. There is no sense nor justice 
in such a proceeding.’ HOWARD IRVING SMITH. 
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MIDSUMMER MILLINERY. 


LARGE hats are picturesque, original and eccentric. 
Leghorn hats are again greatly in vogue. Nutmeg and 
chip straws are combined effectively. The nutmeg is one 
of the newest makes of coarse straw, and in this pink 
crowns with black brims are exceedinglysmart. Flowers 
and even tiny ostrich plumes are arranged under the wide 
brim of hats. Black hats;with open-work brims are trimmed 
with a dainty admixture of feathers and rosettes, formed 
of mixed pink, blue, green and yellowribbon. Some black 
chips show the double crown known as the Tam-o’-Shan- 
ter with a frill below. Scft-crowned hats and drawn hats, 
made in net with ruches of lace at the edge, are trimmed 
with wired butterfly bows of lace in black or white. The 
Marie Stuart bonnet, with a lace crown, is very smart. 
Many bonnets have conical crowns and others jam-pot 
crowns, sloping backward. Little bonnets of forget-me- 
nots and other tiny blossoms are suitable for the races and 
garden fétes. A favorite trimming for bonnets is a fringe 
of unripe corn or grass. It is put on rather thickly round 
the brim of the bonnet, so as to rest on the hair. It is gen- 
erally surmounted by a tuft of red poppies and a knot of 
velvet to maich, the ends of which are carried back from the 
strings of the bonnet. Red velvet, by the way, has super- 
seded the cornflower-blue so fashionable last season. A 
novelty in hat trimmings is finely plissé mousseline de 
soie, with a tiny spray of ostrich feathers fastened to the 
edge of each fold. Hats with strings look well with some 
gowns, but are sadly out of place with wide, outstanding 
collars, or with feather boas when they give a distress- 
ingly muffied-up appearance. Cherries are a favorite gar- 
niture for millinery this season, and many bonnets are 
made simply of cherries and grass, with ties of cherry-red 
velvet. A beautiful little bonnet of bronze straw has a 
brim of moss, which is being used effectively on many 
bonnets, and has in front a tiny bow of green ribbon with 
a cluster of lilies. A very smart’Leghorn has a band of 
green velvet, covered with cream-colored guipure round 
its small, high crown, and is trimmed with a huge bunch 
of red, pink and blush roses. Crownless bonnets are worn 
for dress occasions. The ‘‘ Valerie” is a good example. 
It is of pale-pink velvet, with bows of cream Brus- 
sels lace and paste pins. There are four narrow strings 
of black moire ribbon. Arched bands of jet and jet Me- 
phistos with cream osprey trim it in smart fashion. The 
‘‘Imperial” is a decidedly new and attractive shape. It 
is a Tuscan-colored Leghorn brim and black nutmeg 
crown. It is trimmed with huge crimson roses, black 
plumes, black satin bow and paste buckle. 





THE CARE OF JEWELS. 

WHEN the brilliancy of your diamonds is dimmed or 
your gold ornaments become tarnished it is not neces- 
sary to hurry them off to the jeweler. With a little 
care and attention you may restore their beauty and 
save delay and annoyance. With a good nailbrush and 
a box of bran you may do wonders. Carefully brush the 
diamonds with soapsuds and rinse in cologne-water. 
Then place them in the box of bran and shake them 
thoroughly. You will be surprised at the brilliancy 
they will acquire. By drawing a slip of tissue paper 
through the interstices of rings or brooches, you can re- 
move any particles of bran which may adhere to the orna- 
ments. Cut stones should never be wiped after being 
washed. Rinse and place in sawdust until they are 
quite dry. If your opals have been scratched, you can 
renew their polish by rubbing with oxide of tin or putty 
spread on a chamois-skin and moistened. Afterward 
polish with powdered chalk and then wash the opal with 
a soft brush. Amber, when tarnished, should be rubbed 
with pulverized chalk and water; then with olive-oil 
and dried with a woolen cloth. Pearls may be kept 
from tarnishing by shutting them up in a box of ash- 
wood. Gold ernaments should be washed in soapsuds 
and rinsed in pure water. Cover with sawdust and leave 
until quite dry, then rub them with a chamois-skin. 
Silver filigree ornaments, when tarnished, should be 
washed in a weak solution of potash. Then rinsed in a 
water composed of one part salt, one of alum, two of salt- 
peter, four of water. -Rinse again in cold water and dry 
with ¢,chamois-skin. Oxidized silver should be cleaned 
with a solution of sulphuric acid, one part to forty parts 
of water. Nickel and silver may be kept bright by being 
rubbed with a woolen cloth saturated in ammonia-water. 
Ivory may be cleaned by rubbing with a brush dipped in 
hot water and then sprinkled and rubbed with bi-carbon- 
ate of soda. 


THE LANDLADY’S STORY. 


THE landlady had a story to tell us. We had been 
rooming on the second floor, front, for about two months 
—the bookkeeper and I—and she had gotten pretty well 
acquainted with us by this time. We had frequently en- 
couraged her to relate to us her troubles and experiences, 
for John Harrison, the bookkeeper, has a tender sort of 
heart—a country heart, the boys all tell him—and he is 
about the best man to listen to other people’s tales in this 
town. 

The landlady stood at our door with our week’s rent in 
her fingers, so was in a talkative mood. 

‘“You gentlemen are not superstitious, are you ?”’ 

We daringly assured her that we were not. 

‘“‘T was wondering whether I had better tell you——” 

We urged her to go chead with her story. 
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“Well, a little more than a year ago, there was a young 
woman had this room and she died here.” 

John and I looked at each other and both of us gave 
an involuntary shrug and shiver. 

“It was sort o’ odd, her case was,” continued the land- 
lady, fumbling our erstwhile bills in her hands. 

‘“‘She came to me as much asa year before she died. 
She said she was from out West somewhere—Minnesota, I 
think it was. She was a shorthand-writer, and she had a 
position with a downtown office. She never had any vis- 
itors, and she only went out a few times while she was 
here. Well, she got sick, and the doctor came down and told 
me one evening that she would not live till morning. I 
felt mighty sorry, I tell you, for I always liked the girl.” 
‘And the warm-hearted woman’s eyes began to moisten a 
little, so we had to try to help her along. 

“What seemed to be the trouble with her?” asked 
John. 

“The doctor said it was something like brain fever, 
though I never saw much of the fever. She was delirious 
most of the time, and I had to keep my oldest girl Mary 
with her when I was away. Well, I came up to this room 
with a pretty heavy heart that evening, I tell you. 

‘‘T asked her about her friends. She told me that her 
mother and a sister lived in a certain town out West, and 
I had seen letters from the same place for her. 

“T asked her how she happened to come to New York, 
and after waiting a long while she turned to me and told 
me a little of it. 

‘«« First,’ she said, ‘promise not to write to my mother 
what I say.’ I promised her. I could see she felt like she 
wanted to talk about her troubles to someone.” 

John mumbled something about it being human nature 
to want to, intending to encourage the story. 

“Well, it seems she had met, while away from home, 
at some school in Chicago, a man, about six years ago, 
with whoni she had fallenin love. They were engaged to 
be married. He came East. She went to work in some 
office out at Dubuque, Ia. Later she went home to Min- 
nesota. For four or five years she had not heard a word 
from her lover. Then he wrote her that he was in busi- 
ness in New York and wanted her to come and act as his 
typewriter. 

‘‘ Well, she came, and the old lovers met. He told her 
nothing about himself, nor of his reasons for neglecting 
her, but gave her a good salary and kept her busy. 

‘*She had to support her mother and sister, so she was 
glad to have the work. I suppose the poor girl liked to 
be near the man she had expected to marry, too.” 

John had an idea at this juncture. 

‘It was the old story ?’’ he asked. 

“Well, not so old, I don’t think. At least, I think it 
came out a little different than most of these things do. 
As time went on the man showed her a good deal of kind- 
ness, and I suppose a good deal of tenderness. And she 
confessed that he had given her theater tickets, which she 
had never used. 

“‘He got to coming almost home with her evenings, al- 
ways leaving her out here at the corner. The girl came 
to think that after all the years they would be happy at 
last. She worked for him as no woman ever worked, and. 
got so she helped him to plan and scheme and make more 
money. Still, he said nothing about love. 

‘*One day a lady came into the office and seemed famil- 
iar with her employer. He introduced her to the girl as 
his wife. 

“That was the first she knew that he was married. He 
hadn’t the courage to tell her until he had to. I suppose 
he had married unhappily, and he felt as though he would 
like to have his old sweetheart near him, even though they 
could be nothing to each other. 

‘But I believe that her death was not half as much 
owing to brain fever as to heart fever, or whatever you 
call it.” 

‘Did she die that night ?’’ asked John. 

“Yes, just before break of day. Isat up with her all 
night, and while I was downstairs for a moment getting 
some fresh water I thought I heard her call. Iran back 
up here and found her dead.” 

“Say, it’s queer that such a thing could have happened 
right in this room, isn’t it ?’’ theorized John. 

“Yes, there’s lots of queer things in this world,” the 
landlady said. 

“She was sent home for burial, and, asI notified the 
man of the death of his typewriter promptly, he stood the 
expense of sending her body home. He didn’t come here 
until several days after the event, however, having sent 
the money by his clerk. 

“When he came he asked me to let him see the room 
in which the young woman had died. He told me to keep 
it fixed up, just as she had always had it, and to let no one 
go into it. He paid me six months’ rent for it in advance. 
I asked him if he wanted it always kept so, and he said: 
‘Yes, forever.’ 

“Tnever saw him again but once. Just after dark I 
was sitting by the parlor-window, before ‘ighting the gas, 
and I saw him standing on the opposite side of the street, 
watching the window of the room. In afew minutes he 
walked away. When the six months had elapsed I wrote 
to him, asking him if he wanted to pay any more rent for 
the room, and I got no reply. 

“‘He had outlived his sentimental idea. And that is 
where the story is the old, old one,” concluded the land- 
lady, as she sighed three or four times, asked us if we 
thought we needed a fire in our stove and went down- 
stairs. 


FANCY-WORK ODDS AND-ENDS. 

A PRETTY table-cover may be made from ordinary linen 
bedtick ; cover the dark stripes with gold braid; work the 
light stripes with silks of various hues. Line the back with 
silk and finish with a border of gold lace. A pretty 
cushion may also be made from the same homely material 





by covering the stripes with velvet ribbons of different 
shades and widths, laid on, commencing from the center. 
These ribbons are secured at the edge with fancy stitches 
in gold thread, and between the ribbon stripes all sorts of 
designs, such as stars, butterflies and fans, may be em- 
broidered. A charming bassinet-cover for baby may be 
made of finest white cashmere, powdered all over with 
forget-me-nots and tiny butterflies. In the center the 
word “Baby” is embroidered, each letter being formed of 
tiny blossoms. The border is composed of festoons of 
forget-me-nots, tied with fillets of ribbon, the whole design 
being done in filoselle of a delicate blue. 





MISS BESSIE DEAN. 


THE hour of the Chicago girl is drawing nigh. The 
coming exhibition will, among other things, demonstrate 
to the world in general, and New York in particular, that 
the Windy City has been grossly misrepresented in the 
matter of its daughters, and that the Chicago girl is not 
agawky, ignorant, big-footed and badly-dressed creature. 
The typical Chicago young woman is chic, dashing, self- 





belles there isno more popular girl than Bessie Dean, 
daughter of Thaddeus Dean, the millionaire ] umber dealer, 
and one of the best-known of the board of trade men. 
Miss Dean is tall and stately, with wonderful Titian hair 
and eyes that recite poems, as one enthusiastic admirer 
expresses it.. Her face is spirituelle and spirited. She is 
an accomplished artist, pianist and violinist, a graceful 
dancer and a witty conversationalist, and she is altogether 
a characteristic type of the much-abused, fearfully- 
maligned Chicago girl. 


A MAN never knows what he can do until he tries, and 
then he is often sorry that he found out. 
os 
THOUGHTS FOR THE WEEK. 


July 10—Sunday— Any life that is worth living must be a 
struggle.”—Dean Stanley. 
July 11—Monday—** Good deeds are trophies erected in the 
hearts of men.”— Xenophon. 
July 12—Tuesday— 
** Never doth Time travel faster 
Than when his way lies among flowers,’’— Moore. 
July 18—Wednesday— 
** Disasters, do the best we can, 
Will reach both great and small; 
And he is oft the wisest man 
Who is not wise at all.— Wordsworth. 
July 14—Thursday—* Life is a business, not good cheer.”— George 
Herbert. 
July 15—Friday— 
**The sunniest things cast sternest shade, 
And there is even a happiness 
That makes the heart afraid.”—Hood. 
July 16—Saturday— 
“ Things have been mended that were worse, 
And the worse, the nearer they are to mend.”—Longfellow. 


Oily Sallow Skin After 
tod Complexion Brush for six weeks I 
have surprised myself and my friends 
with a healthy complexion. 

. A lady sixty years old 
Wrinkles has sascuntes in re- 
moving the wrinkles from her neck, and 
many other ladies have caused them to 
disappear from their faces by using our 
Complexion Brush regularly. 

A handsome 
Development 4. 22ndsons 
the principal points of beauty in woman. 
A lady tells us of a friend who has de- 
veloped a thin, spare neck to one of 
roundness and beauty by the regular use 
of our Complexion Pen aoe 
¢ t will be found 
Wd) For Bathing lil be found 
old and young. THE FLAT-ENDED TEETH by their compact arrange- 
ment remove the dead cuticle and increase the circulation wonder- 
fully. 








The above is what Ladies tell us Bailey’s Rubber 


COMPLEXION BRUSH 


has done for them and it will do as much for you. 


The brush is all one piece, and as soft as silk. Mailed upon re- 
ceipt of price, 50 cents. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods 
Catalogue mailed Free. 


C. J, BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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(Each Department written by a Recognized Authority.] 
RACETRACKS LOSING THEIR GRIP. 


THAT racing is fast losing its hold on the public was 
attested by the small crowds that witnessed the sport at 
the June meeting of the Coney Island Jockey Club. With 
the exception of Suburban Day, the attendance at Sheeps- 
head Bay was anything but satisfactory to this club, 
which heretofore has always attracted the largest crowds. 
There is more than one reason for this falling off of pub- 
lic patronage. In the first place, the racing associations 
are no longer catering to the public, but to the book- 
makers. This is shown by the increased number of short 
dashes on the daily programme, when the enthusiastic 
racegoer is in favor of long-distance racing. Then, again, 
the high tariff imposed upon the bookmakers by the 
jockey clubs renders it impossible for the layers of the 
odds to offer anything like liberal prices. One of the big- 
gest pencilers in the ring told me that it cost him two 
hundred doilars a day before he could put a mark on the 
board. The clubs exact one hundred dollars a day for 
the privilege of making a book, club hire amounts to fifty 
dollars more, and what with touts, attendants and other 
begging nuisances, business is begun with a loss of two 
hundred dollars. This has to be made up, and the public 
suffers in consequence. 

That the bookmakers are also dissatisfied is shown by 
the great falling off of stands. When the season opened 
on May 16th, one hundred and twenty pencilers shouted 
the odds. Now sixty stands are considered a big ring. 
Another reason for the decreased attendance is the pool- 
rooms, of which this city alone can boast at least seventy- 
five. Probably thirty or forty thousand people play the 
races in these rooms daily, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that if the rooms were closed one-third of that large num- 
ber would patronize the racetrack. The jockey clubs 
must find some means of closing the poolrooms, and I 
think the best way to fight them would be to cut down the 
price of stands at the track to fifty dollars. This would at- 
tract twice as many bookies, insure better odds and could 
not fail to draw the public, inasmuch as the rooms could 
not afford to offer as good prices against the horses as the 
men at the track. GOLD AND BLACK. 





WITH THE TROTTERS. 


Lovers of trotting sport will be pleased to learn of Mr. 
J. Malcolm Forbes’s decision to have Arion, the wonder- 
ful colt with a two-year-old record of 2:10 34, trained and 
driven this season, with a view to lowering the three-year- 
old mark, 2:10 1-2, now held by Mr. Robert Bonner’s fa- 
mous mare Sunol. The great colt has been sent to 
Charles Marvin, at Meadville, and will probably make his 
attempt against time over the kite-shaped track near that 
place. Mr. Forbes also owns Nancy Hanks, 2:09, and the 
fleet daughter of Happy Medium, under Budd Doble’s 
guidance, recently trotted a half-mile, on the Terre Haute 
track, in 1:03 1-2. Many shrewd horsemen believe that she 
will this year reduce the 2:08 1-4 champion record, now 
held by Sunol. 

The trotting season generally has opened, and very 
many meetings have already been concluded, but nothing 
very sensational in the way of time has yet been reported. 
Trainers say that the weather conditions in the Spring 
were so unfavorable that horses, as a rule, have been late 
in coming to their speed. They anticipate plenty of rec- 
ord smashing next Autumn. SPOONEY OGLE. 





ON LEAGUE DIAMONDS. 

As I predicted last week, the League baseball magnates 
are now engaged in cutting down the salaries of their 
players. The new order of things had to come. But the 
way the ciub owners are bringing it about is causing con- 
siderable adverse comment. The League clubs have a 
written agreement whereby the players are caught in a 
neat trap. By virtue of this agreement a player must ac- 
cept a salary cut or his release. If he insists upon his 
release, it will be given to him; but not another club will 
engage him or make an offer for his services. 

In this way the players are completely in the power of 
the magnates. But all this trouble can be laid at the feet 
of the players themselves. Their wild break under the 
cover of the Brotherhood in 1890 is the direct cause for the 
present lack of interest in baseball. The constant wash- 
ing of dirty linen and the disclosure of the inside workings 
of baseball have pretty nearly disgusted the sport-loving 
pubtic. 

The New York Club has cut the salaries of all the 
Giants, from Captain “‘Glass Arm” Ewing down to the 
cross-eyed mascot. From a total of $56,000 the club’s pay- 
roll now foots up about $40,000. Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Louisville and 
Pittsburg have notified their ball-tossers that the goose 
that laid the golden egg has been unceremoniously killed. 
The Brooklyn Club alone is satisfied to live up to its pres- 
ent obligations. 

The Eastern clubs of the League are now playing on 
the Western circuit, bringing to aclose the first champion- 
ship series of the season. They will be there just two 
weeks, returning in time to open the second season on 
July 15th, with the Western clubs as opponents. ‘The 
Bostons have such a lead that unless they fall down on 
the present trip they will win the first pennant easily. 
The Philadelphias do better away from home than any 
other team, and for this reason I expect them to finish 
second, with Brooklyn a good third, Cincinnati fourth, 
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Cleveland fifth, Chicago sixth, Pittsburg seventh, Wash- 
ington eighth, St. Louis ninth, New York tenth, Louisville 
eleventh and Baltimore twelfth. The New Yorks are in 
such a demoralized state I don’t expect them to win more 
than five out of the twelve or fourteen games they have to 
play, in which event the St. Louis Browns, playing on their 
own ground, will take ninth place away from them. 
Chicago and Cincinnati, together with Cleveland and 
Pittsburg, should more than hold their own. 
THE TWIRLER. | 





THE INTERNATIONAL CANOE RACES. 


The international canoe sailing contest for the famous 
Challenge Cup was sailed in Gravesend Bay, the contest- 
ants being Ford Jones, of the Brockville Canoe Club, of 
Brockville, Ontario, the challenger, and T. T. Oxholm, 
the defender chosen by the New York Canoe Club. The 
races were sailed off the float of the New York Canoe 
Club, adjoining the pier of the Bensonhurst Club, at Ben- 
sonhurst, L. I. The course was nine miles, three times 
over a triangle. On the first day there was a light sail 
breeze from the southwest. The race was called at fifty 
minutes past four o’clock, P.M. Oxholm crossed the line 
ten seconds after the gun, followed, two seconds later, by 
Jones. Oxholm lead from the start. At the end of the 
first lap he was 1m. 6s. ahead; the second time around he 
lead by 5m. 50s. He finished the course in 1h. 27m. 21s., 
winning by 9m. 58s. For the second trial there was a 
strong racing wind from the south, and light rigs were 
carried. Oxholm sailed under seventy-three square feet, 
while Jones carried eighty-eight. 

The start was made at two minutes past three o’clock, 
P.M., the men passing the buoy together, Oxholm to wind- 
ward. As before, Oxholm at once took the lead, which he 
steadily increased. At the finish of the first lap he was 
3m. 2s. in advance, and at the end of the second, 3m. 45s. 
He finished in th. 35m. 21s., coming in 8m. 58s. ahead of 
Jones. 

Oxholm, the American, sailed his new conoe, built by 
Captain Ruggles, the Glenwood. The Canadian went 
over the course in his weatherly little Canuck. ‘The fame 
of these boats and the interest in the award of cup trophy 
make this contest one of special note to American canoe- 
men. The cup, which has been successfully defended by 
canoeists of the American Canoe Association for six years, 
has been competed for as follows: 


In 1886 it was first competed by William Baden Powell 
and Walter Stewart, two English canoeists, and William 
Whitlock and C. Bowyer Vaux, of the New York Canoe 
Club. Vaux won and retained the trophy for two years. 

In 1888 Reginald Blake, of the American Canoe Asso- 
ciation, successfully defended it in a contest of two races 
with Walter Stewart, of England, winning both races. 

In 1890 Ford Jones won, but by turning the wrong buoy 
he was disqualified and the race given to H. Lansing 
Quick, of the Yonkers Canoe Club. 

In 1891 Jones again challenged for the cup, and was 
beaten in two straight races by T. EK. H. Barrington, of 
the New York Canoe Club. 

This season he loses again to Oxholm, and the cup re- 
mains with American canoeists for the sixth year. 

YOUNG SALT. 
—— 


THE CRUSHING OF BISMARCK. 

THE action of the German Government in abandoning 
its attitude of reserve toward Prince Bismarck has caused 
a decided sensation throughout the empire and further de- 
velopments are awaited with almost breathless interest. 
The Berlin T'ageblatt says: 

“The die is cast. Prince Bismarck has attained the ob- 
ject for which he has striven during theelast two  aeges and 

as forced the Government to take up the gauntlet he has 
so often thrown at its feet. Butto attain this Prince Bis- 
marck has been obliged to abandon the réle of an 
anonymous journalist. He has personally taken his 
place in the breach. With the full weight of his historic 
name he exposes Chancellor von Caprivi to the eyes of for- 
eign nations and discredits him by means of reckless Cia- 
lectic. All patriots will regard the procedure with aching 
hearts, but at the same time they will admit that the Gov- 
ernment acts in self-defense when it resolves no longer to 
expose itself to the poisoned arrows of its adversary. 
Chancellor von Caprivi’s question, whether Prince Bis- 
marck’s conduct is patriotic, will be answered by a ma- 
jority of the nation with a sorrowful but decided nega- 
tive.” 

The Vossische Zeitung, commenting upon the threat 
contained in the North German Gazette to publish certain 
documents to show that Prince Bismarck once strongly 
supported projects he now condemns, says the article 
shows it is possible for all truth to be put aside and the 
crushing of Prince Bismarck to be undertaken. It says: 

“A single false step on the part of the Goverr ment in 
the contest now openly embarked upon may lead to a 
tragedy. No matter what the opinion about Bismarck 
may be, it will not be a Bismarck tragedy.” 


The language of Prince Bismarck that has apparently 
waked up the Government to a determination to prosecute 
him appears in an interview published in the West 
Deutsche Allegemeine Zeitung, the prince’s new organ in 
Cologne. The passages especially offensive to Emperor 
William charge him, after the failure of his visit to the 
czar at Narva, with assenting to Chancellor von Caprivi’s 
greatest error, a precipitate breaking of every link that 
bound Germany and Russia to each other. 

In the course of the interview Prince Bismarck further 
said : 

‘‘When I read General von Caprivi’s first speeches as 
chancellor I saw that I had been entirely deceived in my 
estimate of him—a thing that seldom happened tome. I 
always liked him until then. I thought him firm and sin- 
cere, and generally reticent. I never recommended Gen- 
eral von Caprivi to the position of chancellor. I had once 
spoken to the emperor about him as suitable for the posi- 
tion of Prussian prime minister at some future period. 
This was long before the emperor demanded point blank 
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that I ask to be relieved from office, which I refused to do, 
offering a passive resistance to the demand. The emperor 
had been in secret negotiations with General von Caprivi, 
meanwhile keeping me away from Berlin under the pre- 
-text of sparing my health, but really in order to keep me 
from actual contact with the political situation.” 


Prince Bismarck first began his indiscreet utterances 
immediately after the wedding of his son, Count Herbert 
Bismarck, to Countess Margaret Hoyos. After disavow- 
ing hostility to Austria Prince Bismarck unbosomed him- 
self as follows in an interview whick appeared in the Neue 
Freie Presse: 


“My policy has been entirely changed, because Ger- 
many has no longer any influence upon the policy of Rus- 
sia. We can no longer make our voice heard in Russia. 
What is a statesman’s duty ? He must see danger ap- 
proaching, and get out of itsway. He must know whether 
the ditch is too broad to jump. The personal confidence 
of the czar has been lost, because the czar trusted me. I 
pone influence over the Russian ambassador in Ber- 
in. ‘The last time I spoke to the czar he said: 

““*T believe you. I trust you; but are you sure to re- 
main in office ?’ 

“Surprised at the doubt, I replied: ‘I am quite certain 
to remain minister as long as I live.’ 

‘“‘T believe the czar knew the fate in store forme. My 
successor has no personal authority and no confidence. 
This important factor, which influenced Russia, and is 
now lost, has changed the political situation. Europe has 
changed most decidedly for the worse I regard it as the 
highest political aim that peace should be maintained. 
Where shall we get if we wage successful war, and then 
have the neighbors continually dreaming of revenge ? 
There is nochance of me returning to power. The bridges 
are burned behind me. : 

“They speak of making me president of the Staatsrath. 
Why not adjutant? I might then support the emperor 
and his ministers in turn, and Camarilla be complete. But 
I have not enough Christian humility for such a post. It 
is improbable that any outward necessity nail induce 
me toenter the political arena. The mistake in Germany’s 

resent ges | is that the wire which connected us with 

ussia is broken. Once on the wrong path, it is difficult 
to turn back. That isnot my business; but you cannot 
refuse to allow an old politician to criticise the condition 
of his country, for, during the few years that are left to 
me, I will maintain the right to grumble.” 
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AROUND THE WORLD. 

Mr. JOHN DREw, the actor, who has remained so many 
years with Augustin Daly’s company, will appear as a star 
during the Fall season under the management of Mr. 
Charles Frohman. 

The Indiana Republican State Convention has nomi- 
nated Ira B. Chase for governor. 

Major Domo made a new record for a mile at the Coney 
Island track on Tuesday, June 28th, running the distance 
in 1:39 3-5. 

There appears to be great dissatisfaction over the de- 
thronement of Chairman Clarkson from the head of the 
National Republican Committee. Meanwhile it should 
be observed that Thomas C. Platt and Warner Miller, of 
New York, keep control of the machine in this State. 
W. J. Campbell, of Chicago, has been elected chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. 

A very mean piece of business has recently been done 
by the forger who sent a telegram, signed R. F. Hamilton, 
to New York, asserting that James A. Bailey, the pro- 
prietor of Barnum & Bailey’s Circus, had suddenly become 
deranged. It was untrue and was intended to injure Mr. 
Hamilton.in the opinion of his employer. Of course 
everybody who knew ‘‘ Tody’’? Hamilton stamped the dis- 
patch as a forgery at once, and it is a tribute to the appre- 
ciation of his chief to say that Mr. Bailey was also prompt 
to so denounce it. 

Twenty-one ballot-box stuffers have been convicted and 
sent to prison from Jersey City. This is reform with a 
vengeance, and it is to be hoped the good work will go on. 

The new armored battleship Texas was launched from 
the Norfolk Navy Yard on June 28th. The weather was 
very bad, but fully five thousand people were present. 
This vessel was constructed after the design that won the 
fifteen-thousand-dollar prize in the Navy Department. 
The first keel plate was laid on June 11, 1889. The Texas 
is a twin-screw battleship of 6,335 tons’ displacement. She 
measures 290 feet between the perpendiculars, and has an 
extreme breadth of 64 feet and1linch. She was christened 
by Miss Madge Houston Williams, of Texas. 

Professor Theodore W. Dwight, the distinguished lect- 
urer on constitutional law, died on June 29th at his 
country seat at Clinton, N. Y. He had been suffering 
from rheumatism for some time, and it suddenly went to 
his heart and killed him. Professor Dwight was born in 
Cattskill, N. Y., July 18, 1822, and was a gandson of 
Timothy Dwight, seventh president of Yale College. He 
was graduated from Hamilton College in 1840, attended the 
Yale Law School and then became a professor in his Alma 
Mater. In 1858 he founded the Columbia Law School in 
New York, and he was its warden for thirty-three years. He 
was in 1869 a non-resident lecturer at Cornell University 
on constutional law. He was made an LL.D. by Yale 
College on the day of his death, the same honor having 
previously been conferred upon him by Rutgers and Co- 
lumbia. 

Queen Victoria is the plaintiff in a suit, in New York, 
to recover the value of nine hundred tons vf asphalt un- 
lawfully taken, as she alleges, from the crown lands at 
Trinidad. The defendant is the Standard Asphalt Com- 
pany, and it looks as if the queen was in a fair way to re- 
cover the nine thousand dollars she claims. 

The mystery of the lost bark Fred B. Taylor, of Yar- 
mouth, N.S., parts of which were found floating on the 
ocean recently, has been cleared up. She was run down 
by the German steamship T'rave in mid-ocean. The 
officers and crew were picked up bythe steamship, with 
the exception of the chief mate, who was crushed in his 
cabin, and one sailor, who was drowned. sh 

Ten thousand miners in the San Juan district, Colo- 
rado, have solemnly made up their minds to strike. This 
is bad for the miners, 
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THE POOR PEOPLE’S PICTURE GALLERY, ON THE EAST SIDE, NEW YORK. 


PAINTINGS AND A CLUBHOUSE. 
EAST SIDE DWELLERS HAVE TWO BLESSINGS BESTOWED 
ON THEM. 

A LOAN exhibition of paintings, the work of the great 
masters, has recently been opened at No. 77 Allen street, 
New York City, by the University Settlement Society, for 
the benefit of the poor people of the East Side of the 
metropolis. The exhibition is free. The paintings have 
been loaned by President Low, cf Columbia College, Mrs. 
Henry Villard, Harper Brothers, Centwry Publishing 
Company, S. Untermeyer, Mrs. Gotthold, Russell Sturges, 
W. M. Chase and others. The committee who have had 
the work of collecting the exhibit are A. C. Bernheimer, 
Mrs. Henry Villard and R. R. Bowker. At the head of 
the society are Presiflent Low, James W. Alexander, 
Charles S. Fairchild, Professor Merrill E. Gates, Oswald 
Ottendorfer, Carl Schurz, H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., A. C. Bern- 
heimer, John B. Pine, P. J. Mosenthal, Henry Holt, S. H. 
Ordway, E. J. Wendell, F. L. Babbott, Professor F. J. 
Goodnow, R. R. Bowker, W. S. Opdyck, Mrs. Brandeis, 
P. Mosenthal, Osgood Smith, Mrs. MacArthur and 
others. 

os 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE NEW SOUTH. 

THE State of North Carolina is preparing to start out 
on anew political career. A recasting of the dominant 
party in the State is going on and fresh blood is becoming in- 
fused into the body politic. The Democratic majority was 
so large that it threatened a split between the straight-out 
Democrats and the Farmers’ Alliance Democrats. The 
latter unalterably opposed the nomination for governor of 
a representative of the old order, while the former at the 
last moment placed in nomination an Alliance man who 
was too good a Democrat to think favorably of the third 
party move. It was good politics. 

Mr. Elias Carr was born fifty-three years ago at Brace- 
bridge, Edgecombe County, North Carolina, a farm made 
famous for its high state of cultivation by several genera- 
tions of Carrs, who were all excellent farmers and good 
business men. Among the distinguished progenitors of 
the Carr family was Samuel Johnson, a Colonial gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, and Richard Hines, a brilliant 
member of Congress from the Edgecombe District. Mr. 
Carr’s early education was obtained at Bingham’s School, 
then located at The Oaks, in Orange County. He after- 
ward attended the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, and subsequently the Virginia University. 

On leaving college he at once entered upon his career as 


a farmer, and has been very successful. The only political 
office he has ever held is that of commissioner of Edge- 
combe County, to which he has been uninterruptedly 
elected for fifteen years. He early espoused the Alliance 
cause, becoming the first president of his township or- 
ganization, and afterward of that of thecounty. Lateron 
he became president of the State organization. He was a 
delegate to the Ocala Convention and one of the commit- 
tee that drafted the now famous Ocala platform. In the 





MR. ELIAS CARR. 


deliberations of this body and of this committee he stead- 
fastly urged adherence to a conservative policy. 

Mr. Carr has represented North Carolina in several 
other important national gatherings, notably the Farmers’ 
National Convention at St. Paul, in 1886. He is at present 
one of the managing board of the North Carolina Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College at Raleigh. 


SMILES. 

AN Irishman and an Italian were before a magistrate 
for being drunk, and the Irishman pleaded guilty. The 
Italian, not knowing the “ ropes” so well, appealed to the 
Trishman for advice. 

“Tt’s thish way, Dante,’’ said Mike. ‘‘ Af yez soy yez 
was dhrunk, that will ind it to wanst; but af yez soy to 
the contrary, they will argy and argy and make yez out a 
dhrunk anny way, 80 yez had betther confiss and be done 
with it.” 

Dante confessed. 

“Poor old Lushforth fell down and broke the trestle 
of his nose.” 

“Don’t you mean the bridge ?”’ 

“You might call it bridge, but as no water passes un- 
der it I thought the other word better.” 

EDITOR (to young reporter)—“I see you have headed 
this article ‘Murder in Our Midst.’ ”’ 

Reporter—‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ 


Editor—‘“‘ You have swallowed poison, then, I suppose.’’ 


AN undertaker’s man-servant might properly be called 
the valet of the shadow of death. 
—— > 
AT LONG BRANCH. 

[Specially Written for ONCE A WEEK.] 
Ox, the murrauring of the sea 
Is a joy, indeed, to me, 
For it brings me thoughts of thee, 
By its wordless minstrelsy; 
As the crested waves come foaming 
O’er the sands, and pink shells roaming, 
Splashing, dashing, laughing, moaning, 
Sparkling in the dazzling light 
Of the sunbeams warm and bright ; 
As they lave the sand-pressed floor 
Of this beauteous sea-girt shore ! 
Oh, “this voice without a word,” 
How it thrilled me as I heard, 
How the quickened pulses beat 
As the wavelets chased my feet, 
Or with cooling crystal spray 
Sprinkling the beach here, night and day, 
And Jam here—and you away ! 
* * x x * x * 
Ah! could it be that you and I 
"Neath such a glorious Summer’s sky 
Some day could sit—and at the sight— 
The senses thrilled in mute delight— 
Commune within ourselves ? 
Rejoicing that together we had heard 
At last—* The voice without a word.” 

—STEPHEN MassztrT. 
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WOMEN ARTISTS IN BALTIMORE. 


THE women artists of Baltimore have accomplished 
great things in the last few years. 

The Maryland Institute was the earliest, and is now the 
largest, school in Baltimore consecrated entirely to art. 
Of its recent pupils Miss Matilda Schaefer is now studying 
in Paris and Miss Adele Barker, Miss Volk, Miss Bersch, 
Miss Beatty, Miss Champayne, Miss Dysart, Miss Davis, 
Miss Evans, Miss Murray, Miss Ford, Miss Hoopes and 
Miss Hayes are worthy of mention. 

Ihe only other school devoted to art alone is the Char- 
coal Club, which, though young in years, has already 
made its impression on our 
city, and is turning out in 
the world promising artists, 
both men and women. The 
club secured for its instruc- 
tor such a man as Andre 
Castaigne, a pupil of Ge- 
rome, Cabanel and Morot, 
and an exhibitor at the 
Salon. He has brought his 
classes forward rapidly. 
The morning class has 
about twenty-five members, 
all women, who are work- 
ing in oil, water-color, 
charcoal, pen and _ ink, 
pastel and pencil, from the 
living model and still life. 
Among those who give 
promise may be mentioned 
Miss Duer, Miss Thomas, 
Miss Barker, Miss Carpen- 
ter, Miss Canfield, -Mrs. 
Goodenow, Miss Mary Stone, Miss Hargenwochen, Miss 
Andrews, Mrs. Howard Ridgeley, Miss Sophia de Butts 
Stewart and Miss Dora Murdoch. 

Miss Sophia de Butts Stewart deserves special notice 
for her clever water-colors ; a woodland scene of hers was 
bought lately at the Water-Color Exhibition in New 
York. 

Miss Louisa Steuart, now living in New York, is paint- 
ing beautifully on china and glass. 

Miss Dora L. Murdoch is an intelligent worker in oils 
and water-colors. Her first instructor was Hugh Newell, 
then she studied at the Student’s Art League, also under 
Chase and Cox in New York. She was two years in Paris 
with Courteois and Rixen, and at the Academie Julian. 
She has exhibited at the Water-Color Exhibition, at the 
Academy of Design in New York and at the Charcoal 
Club in Baltimore. Although at first she excelled in 
water-colors, her work in oil shows great talent. Her 
technique and breadth of treatment give promise of a 
brilliant future. 

Miss Florence Mackubin is well known in the social 
and artistic world. Her forte is portrait painting. Here 
her beauty of coloring and her talent for idealizing a face, 
and at the same time making a capital likeness, show in 
rare perfection. Her portraits are in demand, and, fort- 
unately, rapidity in working goes hand in hand with fine 
execution. Since last September she has painted the por- 
traits of a dozen prominent persons. Among her subjects 
is a charming portrait of Mrs. Thomas A. Bayard, of 
Wilmington, Del. ; another of Miss Helen Carroll, daugh- 
ter of ex-Governor John Lee Carroll, of Maryland; one of 
Mrs. Henry Spalding, of New York, as well as many peo- 
ple in Baltimore. A charming pastel of hers was recently 
purchased by Louis Prang, while on exhibition at the 
Academy of Design in New York. It represented her lit- 
tle nephew and his dog, and was a gem of its kind. An- 
other picture that deserves special mention is that of 
Charlotte Harding, the little granddaughter of Mr. John 
Bigelow, of New York. Miss Mackubin studied abroad. 
Her masters were Professor Herterick, of Munich, Louis 
Deschamps and Julius Rolshoven, of Paris. During her 
school life at Florence and Fontainebleau she only pursued 
art in a desultory fashion, but after spending a few years 
in Baltimore, on her return to this country, she decided to 
take up painting seriously, and has lately devoted two 
years between the art schools of Munich and Paris. She 
has exhibited on the line at the Salon de Femmes Peintres 
in Paris, at Leeds and 
Manchester, England; has 
been accepted at the Royal 
Academy, London. In this 
country she has exhibited 
at the Academy of Design, 
the Water-Color Club, the 
Woman’s Art Club in New 
York, and also at the Phil- 
adelphia Academy. She 
has been invited to contrib- 
ute work at the World’s 
Fair. 

Miss Elizabeth Adams 
is a worthy descendant of 
John Quincy Adams, Born 
in Boston, she has lived 
for years in Baltimore, and 
, has become identified with 

its people. Her work is 
careful and intelligent, her 
scheme of color excessively 
refined and her beautifully 
executed and pleasing por- 
traits call forth much ad- 
miration. She studied 
abroad under Charles Chaplin, and early recommended 
herself to his favor by her correct touch and perfect color- 
ing. She exhibited at the Salon in Paris. She is most 
successful with her portraits of women and children. Her 
portrait of Mrs, Lawrence Turnbull is remarkable for 
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delicacy and originality. The intellectual but feminine 
expression of the subject is most charmingly reproduced. 

A name familiar to the ears of Baltimoreans is Miss 
Pollock. She was the first woman artist to open a studio 
in the Monumental City. She now resides in apartments 
in New York, rich with rare hangings and curios from 
various portions of the globe. Personally she is attractive 
and sympathetic, and is endowed with an easy grace of 
manner. She studied under Charles Muller, of Paris. 
Although her strong point is portraiture, she has painted 
besides many charming pictures and sketches which 
have found ready sale. Among her best portraits are 
Mayor Vansant, Mrs. Southeland, the wife of a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Parliament; General and Mrs. Gor- 
don, of Savannah; General and Mrs. Lawton, of the same 
city, and the Rev. Dr. John Wesley Brown, of St. Thomas 
P. E. Church, New York. 

Miss Ella E. Richards is a pupil of Miss Pollock’s, and 
shows cleverness and skill. Her charming portraits of 
babies and young children are much praised. She is also 
a student of the Art League in New York. 

One of our photographs represents Miss Isabel Price. It 
was taken before she went abroad afew yearsago. Her 
master was Checa, a celebrated Spaniard. She studied at 
the Academie Julian, under Bouguereau, where, only a 
short time before, the talented young Russian girl, Marie 
Bashkirtseff, worked. Miss Price has a bright career be- 
fore her, as the strength and expression in her figures are 
very marked. 

Miss Rosalie Gill has been four years in Paris, first with 
Alfred Stevens and then under Gustave Courteois. Her 
paintings have been seen in the Paris Salon and at various 
exhibitions in this country. She was once a pupil of 
Chase and at one time the presidert of the Art Students’ 
League of New York. Portraits are her strong point, but 
her figures and miniatures have been greatly admired. 

Great praise must be awarded to the school of art in 
connection with the Women’s College, which is now one 
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ISABEL PRICK, 


of Baltimore’s educational centers. Its art classes are 
most admirably conducted, and its general aim is to in- 
duce honest, serious study in its members, and the most 
happy results have been attained. Miss Martha Dewing 
Woodward, the principal, is well known in artistic circles, 
and is not only an able instructor, but also a clever 
worker. She studied in the Pennsylvania Academy, in 
the Academie Julian and under W. Landerset, Paris. 
Miss Sarah Barton Stewart and Miss Harriet Eicholte Van 
Gundy are the assistants. Miss Woodward and several of 
her students soon leave for Paris, there to study for a 
year. Miss Stewart will join the art class in the 
Shinnecock Hills. Others worthy of mention in the col- 
lege are Miss Alice Crocker, Miss Persis Heermaus, Miss 
Jessie Fergueson and Miss Minnie Lazarus. 

Although the studio connected with the decorative art 
is the last to be noticed, it is not the least of the incentives 
to art in Baltimore. Miss Grace Carter has been its in- 
structor for eleven years, and can feel justly proud of the 
young women she has taught. It has always been the aim 
of the society to aid those who are obliged to earn their liv- 
ing, or at least to help out a limited income; hence every 
year a number of scholars have free lessons, although the 
instruction is not confined to those alone. 

Several more names must not be passed by unnoticed, 
among them Miss Lucy Canon, who has shown skill in 
water-colors. Miss Ella Aherns, whose recent portrait of 
Mrs. Woolsey Johnson has attracted special attention, is 
at present assistant teacher at the Art and Design Club in 
Philadelphia. Miss Therese Sattler, now studying abroad, 
was once a student in Baltimore, and displayed faithful- 
ness and skill in her work. But the name is legion of 
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those who are doing beautiful work for their homes. 
There is Miss Amy Hull, Mrs. Ross Whistler, Miss Chris- 
tina Bound, Mrs. Wilson Patterson, all of whom possess 
talent and taste in art. Mrs. Patterson also carves in 
wood. Unlike ‘“‘the brook ’’ of which the poet has sung, we 
dare not ‘‘go on forever.”” Many women, doubtless, who 
deserve mention have been left out; those, too, who are 
earnest workers, and, although unknown now, will be 
heard of in the future, when they shall have added their 
names to Baltimore’s fair roll of artists. 
Amy D’ARCY WETMORE. 
BALTIMORE, July 1, 1892. 
———-> @+____ 


PURELY PERSONAL, 

CARDINAL GIBBONS is a spare-built man of middling 
height, with keen, gray eyes and a square-jawed, stern- 
mouthed face, and in his robes of state presents a strik- 
ingly regal and inspiring appearance, but beneath them 
he wears a very kindly and gentle manner. He is pro- 
foundly ascetic, yet, withal, a ready talker, full of witty 
remeniscences, with a keen memory for names and faces, 
and is capable of telling a good story, so that he is alto- 
gether a charming companion. He speaks with a caress- 
ing Irish accent and his hands are as full of subdaed ex- 
pression as his face. He is a great walker, and pleasant 
afternoons generally find him in the streets, where he 
wears a grave, pre-occupied air, but on meeting a friend his 
face immediately lights up and assumes a singularly win- 
ning expression. He is especially fond of children and 
likes to have them about him. In general society he is 
very popular, being very courtly, but absolutely guiltless 
of self-consciousness. He is now fifty-eight and a native 
of Baltimore, of which he became archbishop at the im- 
mature age of forty-three. This was in 1877. Nine years 
later he was improved into a cardinal, being the second 
American prelate to receive the coveted red hat. In addi- 
tion to many pastorals and pamphlets he has written two 
books, ‘‘ The Faith of our Fathers” (1876) and “‘ Our Chris- 
tian Heritage ’’ (1889), both of which have been translated 
into many languages, and have seemed to increase his 
popularity with all classes, Protestants as well as Catho- 
lics, and rich as wel] as poor. 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH is a tall, spare-built man 
with a bald, broad forehead, from which is brushed back a 
thick growth of iron-gray hair, and high cheek-bones 
framed in English ‘‘mutton-chop”’ side-whiskers. His 
face is strong and full of character, his lower jaw being 
particularly prominent, and he talks with the broad ac- 
cent of an Englishman; but, unlike the majority of his 
countrymen, he has a keen appreciation of humor. He is 
rising five-and-sixty, and is one of the few Englishmen of 
“light and leading” who championed the cause of the 
North in the Civil War, at the conclusion of which he vis- 
ited the United States on a lecturing tour and met with an 
enthusiastic reception. In 1868 he resigned the professor- 
ship of modern history at the University of Oxford, and 
settled in this country as professor of English history at 
Cornell, which position he resigned in 1871, since when 
he has learnedly resided in Toronto where he is a member 
of the University Senate. He is well known as a volumi- 
nous reviewer and magazine-writer who habitually writes 
with great vigor and originality, and although he isa dou- 
ble-barreled LL.D., he has a very strong bearing toward 
democratic institutions. He was editor of the Canadion 
Monthly, 1872-74, and subsequently founded the Week and 
the Bystander, both of which, however, have passed over 
to the great majority. He is recognized as one of the 
leaders of Canadian thought, and has for several years 
advocated a political union between the United States 
and Canada. ‘Itis only a question of time,” he declared 
recently, ‘‘when the United States aud Canada will be 
joined together.’’ Whether any of us who are alive to- 
day will live to see it is uncertain. It must be remem- 
bered that there are two parties to the contract, and even 
were Canada ready to fall into the arms of Uncie Sam, 
objection might be offered on this side of the line. He 
married money. 


ITALO CAMPANINI, the famous tenor, is a short, stout- 
built man of ruddy complexion, with curly black hair 
fringed with gray and a sparse mustache. He is only 
six-and-forty, having been born at Parma in 1846. When 
fourteen years old he enlisted as a soldier under Garibaldi. 
In the ensuing campaign the discovery was made that he 
possessed a voice of extraordinary fine quality. When 
free from his military obligations he entered as a pupil at 
the conservatory of his native town, where he continued 
two years. His early experiences were not encouraging, 
and in 1869 he became a pupil of Francesco Lamperti at 
Milan. When he appeared before the public again his suc- 
cess became immediately assured. In 1872 he sang in Lon- 
don and the next year visited New York. His subsequent 
visits to the chief cities of Europe and this continent re- 
sulted in his undisputed supremacy as the tenor of the 
age. Latterly, however, he has sung but little in opera. 
He has always been a hard student, and probably no liv- 
ing singer is at home in so many parts as he. 


Signor GIOLITTI, the new prime minister of Italy, isa 
tall, stoop-shouldered man of elongated frame, with a 
strikingly saturnine-looking face, and habitually dresses 
after the most grotesque fashion. He still religiously ad- 
heres to those long frock-coats made of somewhat rusty 
black broadcloth and reaching almost to the ankles, with 
huge flap-pockets on either side, which were affected by 
our great-grandfathers when the century was yet in its 
infancy. He is the only man in Italy who now wears such 
a garment, and particularly prides himself on despising 
fashion. He is naturally, therefore, hailed as a veritable 
godsend by the political caricaturists, whose pencils love 
to linger over his cdd make-up. Upto a comparatively 
recent date he was an obscure lawyer in Turin, having en- 
tered the political arena only a very few years since. 
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ERICSSON’S TORPEDO BOAT ‘“ DESTROYER,” NOW UNDERGOING FIRING TESTS AT THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD. 


A VERITABLE DESTROYER. 

ERICSSON’sS torpedo-boat Destroyer, now at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard receiving her final tests, has shown re- 
markable efficiency as a naval terror. It discharges a tor- 
pedo beneath the water from a thirty-foot cannon of sixteen 
inches diameter lying on the keel of the boat and project- 
ing out the bow. The torpedo or shell, as designed by the 
inventor, was twenty-five feet long, weighing fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, including the contact-exploding charge of 
three hundred pounds of gun-cotton; quite a sufficient 
amount to blow to pieces any ship afloat unfortunate 
enough to receive its shot. 

The Destroyer is built of iron, isone hundred and thirty 
feet in length, seventeen feet wide, eleven feet deep, pro- 
tected by an iron breastwork composed of two heavy iron 
armor-plates backed by oak beams on the forward deck, 
under which the vessel is filled with inflated air-bags. 
The machinery is all below the water-line. The awkward- 
looking house that appears above the decks can be shot 
away in action without interfering with the efficiency of 
the craft. Dynamite bombs, whether aérial or submarine, 
are not looked upon by naval officers and sailors with any 
degree of enthusiasm. The past glory of the navy has 
rested mainly upon hard-fought battles, broadside to 
broadside or in hand-to-hand fights where personal cour- 
age was conspicuous, and naval officers or men can hardly 
be criticised for dreading as murdering inventions these 
submarine ‘‘devils” which stealthily come from out the 
ocean’s depths, having neither heart nor mind, to blow 
whole ships’ crews of brave men out of existence without 
allowing them a chance to strike a blow in self-defense. 

The first government tests of the Destroyer did not 
seem «altogether satisfactory, her advocates claiming that 
the trials were not just to the boat, since her shots were 
directed at a mud bank. During the past month, however, 
other tests have been instituted that have demonstrated 
she was able to do all her illustrious inventor claimed. 
Nets were stretched at intervals across the naval dry-dock, 
then the water was let in, and the Destroyer brought to 
the entrance and allowed to fire dummy torpedoes at 
them. After each shot the boat jumped back ten feet, a 
cloud of smoke rose from the water and the torpedoes 
pierced the nets with some deviations puzzling to the ex- 
perts; but the fact was demonstrated without a doubt 
that a torpedo could be fired straight at an object ten feet 
under water and hit it at a distance of six hundred and 
fifty feet. 

- +0e 


TO BRING PEARY BACK. 


THE relief party that is to search for Lieutenant Robert 
E. Peary, his wife and companions, has just started from 
New York for St. Johns, from which place they will sail 
for North Greenland on the steam-whaler Kite about July 
12th, the same vessel which left New York with the Peary 
expedition in June, 1891. The relief party is under the 
charge of Professor Angelo Hellprin, of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural sciences, which institution fitted out 
the Peary expedition and has recently raised by popular 
subscription ten thousand dollars to send out the relief 
party. We printed a page of pictures last week, portray- 
ing the incidents of the recent departure. 

Lieutenant Peary has had considerable experience in 
Arctic exploration, having on a former trip penetrated far 
into the interior of Greenland from Godhaven, on Disco 
Island. It was this trip that suggested his present scheme 


a 


of having a station as far north as it was possible to go, 
and using that as a base of operation to start overland 
across the Greenland ‘“‘ice-cap,’’ using the skis, or long 
wooden skates used by the Esquimaux, and sleds. 

On the way to Whale Sound, where the house was to be 
built and the expedition landed, Peary’s leg was broken 
by an accident on board the Kite, caused by the ice. He 
was taken ashore and put to bed under a canvas tent. 
This was on July 27, 1891, and after transferring the sup- 

lies and members of the expedition to the shore the Kite 
eft for St. Johns. On August Ist, when the Kite left 
them, Peary’s broken limb was healing fast, the wooden 
house had been roofed and floored, the windows were in 
place and they had seven tons of coal for fuel during the 
‘Winter. 

How they stood the rigors of the long Arctic Winter, 
whether the expedition has been successful in adding to 
the knowledge of the frozen North, and, more than all, 
whether any of the party will be found alive, are interest- 
ing questions that the present party will try to solve. 

Officers of the navy who have had Arctic experience say 
that the —s was not organized in a way to be suc- 
cessful, and that it was not properly equipped. ‘‘The 
saddest part of it,” said an officer, ‘‘is that if the expedi- 
tion has resulted fatally, among the dead will be enrolled 
beautiful Mrs. Peary, who had no knowledge of what an 
Arctic Winter meant, but who was determined to go with 
her husband. 

The Peary expedition and the relief party were both 
sent out by the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, the funds being raised largely by popular subscrip- 
tion. The relief party expects to zeave St. John July 4th, 
on the steam whaler Kite, and to go direct to Inituk. At 
Disco, the next stop, they expect to get dogs and Arctic 
clothing. From there they will go to Duck Island to 
shoot eider-duck for food, and from this point they 
will enter: Melville Bay, the home of the icefields. Cape 
York will then be reached in three days. At McCormick’s 
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Bay, at Conical Rock and at Cape York search will be made 
for records which Peary had arranged to leave at those 
places in case he should be forced to retreat. 

It is expected that Peary’s headquarters on McCor- 
mick’s Bay, in about 77 deg. 43 min. north latitude, will 
be reached about July 27th. The Kite will then, if the 
season permits, go along the coast as far as the great 
Humboldt glacier, stopping at intervals to allow the sci- 
entists to explore the coast line and collect objects of in- 
terest. The Kite may reach St. John on its return by 
October 24th. 

The Peary expedition left Brooklyn about thirteen 
months ago. Its members were Lieutenant Robert E. 
Peary, of the United States Navy, Mrs. Peary, Langdon 
Gibson, Eloim Astropp, J. Voerhoff, Dr. Cook and Mat- 
thew Heusen, a colored servant. Dr. Cook, Mrs. Peary 
and Heusen were to remain in the Winter quarters in Mc- 
Cormick’s Bay, while the others were to press on on snow- 
shoes across the ice-cap and take with them sledges laden 
with food, which they were to cache at intervals of five 
miles. The party has not been heard from since it landed 
at McCormick’s Bay, June 25, 1891. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A SUMMER TRIP. 

IF you wish to take the trip of a lifetime, purchase the 
low rate excursion tickets sold by all principal lines in the 
United States and Canada via the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road to Yellowstone National Park, Pacific coast and 
Alaska. : : ; 

The trip is made with the highest degree of comfort in 
the elegant vestibuled trains of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. 

The scenery en route is the most magnificent to be found 
in the seven States through which the road passes. 

The crowning glory of the trip through the Northwest, 
however, is the visit to Yellowstone Park, the land of hot 
springs, geysers and gorgeous canyons, and to Alaska 
with its endless ocean channels, snow-capped peaks, In- 
dian villages and giant glaciers. . 

If you wish.to investigate this suggestion further send 
to Charles S. Fee, General Passenger Agent, N. P. R. R., 
St. Paul, Minn., for copies of the handsomely illustrate 
“Wonderland”? book, Yellowstone Park and Alaska 
folders. a 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD. 


THE B. & O. Co. now operates a complete service of 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 
or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman, Buffet, 
Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington. ed 


For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 
cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. Twenty-five cents a bottle. + 
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WE WANT YOU 


We will treat you well and 
ay liberally for your services. The business is 
fg okt, genteel and easy to handle. No special 
ability required. Either sex, yourg or old, with 
or Without experience, can make mone easily, 
rapidly and honorably working for us. You may 
beg 8 ! _— and, if you wish, work only dur- 
ing moments and evenings. OUR 
WO. KER! ARE BETTER PAID THAN 
ALL OTHERS; earn their money with greater 
ease, and we supply them with articles that peo- 
ple want and will have. Full particulars sent 
free. Write to-day and address 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., 

Box 1515, Portland, Maine. 


to act as our agent. 








Outfit that very aia: contains a supply of 


* 
Hires’ pect 
which adds to the enjoyment of all the other 
dainties, and makes a picnic a picnic indeed. 
A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons of this 
very popular beverage, 
Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
of larger profit, tells ‘you some other kind 


is ‘‘ just as good’’—’tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hirzs’. 








Divinely Beautiful. 


How superb a young girl appears who is just 
entering upon the morning of life, with every 
charm made divinely beautiful by the irre- 
sistible influence of innocence, Nothing 
remains to complete the picture but those 
soft waves of natural color which are im- 
parted to the complexion by the use of 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


This world-renowned purifier removes 
Pimples, Blotches, Tan, Freckles and 
every species of discoloration; replaces a sallow 
skin by pearl-like purity ; adds a delicate 
shell-tint to the cheeks, and lights up the entire 
face with HEAVEN?’S OWN BLOOM. 


For Sale by DRUGGISTS all Over the World 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 
cts. for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, 
by C. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulton Street, New York City. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Lhave a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address. 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St.. N. Ve 


sr FEVER SUFFERERS. | 


Here is an absolute relief for 
The inventor of this wonderfu! po 
pliance had suffered with 


HAY FEVER 


For 20 Years. 
It affords him and others absolute 
relief, it will do the same for you. 
Used ‘at home a few minutes daily, 
Sent post-paid. Full information free. 
GIBBS RESPIRATOR Co., 


38 La Salle St., Chicago. 


IF YOUR HUSBAND FINDS FAULT 


with your cooking, — oe, ha two-cent stamps for 
Miss Parloa’s New Pies k and make him happy. 
E. B. GOODNOW & con Boe 1687, Boston, Mass. 


@ARFIELD TEA 232 


of bad eating ; Cures Sick Headac 
restores Complexion ; cures et rg 
Send for Free Sample: o 319 Wes 145th Street, New York City. 


“aaa — SOAP 


























t,sent 

wahea'e of 1Gc.s also Disfigure- 
ments se ae Warts, Indiaink 
rs, Pit Redness 


("E> Nose, Superfiuous Hair, Pimples, f£c., removed. 
JOHN H. eb ae ee DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by latter, Open $m. to 8 p.m 








ONCE A WEEK. 


THE MICROSCOPE TELLS. 


THE VALUE OF THE MICROSCOPE IN NOTED 
ENGLISH MURDER TRIALS. 


In distinguishing human blood on a 
knife or razor from rust or from that of 
another animal, discovering a particle of 
poisonous matter invisible to the naked 
eye and in various other ways the miscro- 
scope has rendered invaluable assistance 
to justice. 

In 1855 a murder of an unusually brutal 
character was committed in Cumberland, 
England. The murdered man, the pay- 
master of a colliery, had been waylaid in a 
lonely spot, his throat cut from ear to ear 
and his body flung under a hedge. Cir- 
cumstantial evidence of a very incriminat- 
ing nature was brought against the pris- 
oner. He had been seen near the spot of 
the murder about the time the deed was 
done and had attempted to disguise himself 
by cutting off his whiskers, but jurors are 
very reluctant to convict on circumstantial 
evidence alone, and the circumstances in 
this case, though very incriminating, were 
not thought sufficiently conclusive. 

A learned microscopist, on examining 
the prisoner’s trousers, found several spots 
of human blood, the largest ‘‘ being not so 
large as a swan shot.”” Around these spots 
were traces of soap, evident signs of the 
spots having been attempted to be washed 
out, while over one or two ink had been 
spread. The ivory handle of a razor found 
in the prisoner’s possession was also smeared 
with human blood. A very severe cross- 
examination left the witness’s evidence un- 
shaken. He showed that the corpuscles or 
globules of human blood can be easily dis- 
tinguished by an expert from those of any 
other animal, those found in the human 
blood being each about 1-3200 of an inch in 
diameter, those of a sheep being about 
1-7000 of an inch, of a dog 1-2542, etc. A ver- 
dict of guilty was found and the man 
executed. 

Another proof of the wonderful detective 
powers of the microscope was given at the 
Chelmsford Spring Assizes. This was also 
a case of murder, the victim being an old 
woman living alone and having a consider- 
able amount of money in her bedchamber. 
The back of her head was beaten in, no 
doubt by meansof a large hammer, and the 
head nearly severed from the body. The 
footsteps around the house coincided with 
the imprints of the prisoner’s boots; the 
hammer found beside the murdered wom- 
an’s bed was declared by a neighbor to 
have been seen in his possession; a little 
girl had seen him come from the house on 
the morning of the murder, and—most 
conclusive proof of all—in a brook a mile 
or more from the old woman’s house was 
found a pocket-handkerchief and tightly 
rolled in it a razor covered with blood, 
which it was proved belonged to the pris- 
oner. The defense argued: Assuming the 
razor and handkerchief belonged to the 
prisoner, and that the blood upon them 
was human, they may have had nothing to 
do with this murder, having been found a 
considerable distance from the murdered 
woman’shouse. The microscope answered 
the question in a most conclusive manner. 
Upon the blade of the razor, besides the 
blood-marks, were found a few fibers of 
flax and cotton. On inspecting the mur- 
dered body it was found that the razor 
had partially severed one of the strings of 
the woman’s nightcap, which string was 
composed of a mixture of cotton and flax. 

A female child about nine years of age 
was found murdered by a deep gash in the 
throat in a small plantation near Norwich. 
Suspicion fell upon the mother, who had 
been seen by several persons leading the 
child toward the place where the crime had 
been committed. Upon the woman being 
searched a long and sharp knife was found, 
which, on close examination, revealed a bit 
of fur or hair on the handle. When asked 
to explain how the fur came there the 
prisoner brazenly replied: ‘Yes, I daresay 
there is, and very likely some stains of 
blood, for, as I came home, I found a rab- 
bit fast in asnare and cut his throat with 
the knife.” The truth-telling microscope 
cast a different light upon the subject. 
The microscopist, on separating the handle 
from the blade, found between the two a 
quantity of human blood, and asserted that 
the fur was that of a squirrel. The strange 
fact was revealed that around the child’s 
neck, when the murder was being done, 
was a tippet over which the murderer’s 
knife must have passed, and which was 
made of a squirrel’s fur. 

A few year’s ago a man was on the point 
of being sentenced to death, the principal 





evidence against him being that he was 
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Investment 


15 


Well-Located Land is the 
only kind of estate ever 
called Real=Estate. It’s 
the model among invest- 
ments. Chicago is the 
best location in America 
nd 


ie) 


SHELDON HEIGHTS 


is the best location in Chicago. 


High, dry ground; 


macadamized streets; pure water in every street and lots 
only $400.00 and upwards—one-fourth down, balance in 


Three Years at 6 per cent. 


These lots will double in 


price before the World’s Fair. 


Send to-day for ‘‘The Way 


to Win,” our special offer on this 


property; an illustrated booklet of the wonders of Chicago to 


JAS. E. & ROBT. L. McELROY, 
Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 









world over, 


TORREY RAZORS 


“Are recognized as THE BEST for sharpening Razors the 


If the dealer will not supply you, DON’T take any 


other, but send for Catalogue—tells how to select, sharpen, and keep a Razor in order, 


d.R. TORREY RAZOR CO., P.O. Box 753m, WORCESTER, MASS. 





For 830 days. In order to introduce our CHA YON 
‘Sin your vicinity, and thus create a de- 
e you the following bona- 
Send us a good acy or a tintype, or 
ourse 


PORTRAIT: 
mand for our work, we mak 
‘ fide offer: 
a daguerreotype of f,or any member of your 
mee wing or a dead, and we will make you one of our 
N PORTRAITS fr 


finest CRA. 


ee of cha: 
prove ded you exhibit it to your friends and use your influence in securing us future orders. "Sat 
is out an Bodh it tous Td ah 3 photogra, nh, with your name and address back of photos, so we cag 


Whip your portrait accordingly. DY & C 


» 755 De 


Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥>+ 


REFERENCES, all Banks and Mercantile Agencies in New York City or Brooklyn. 





seen near the scene of the murder and had 
in his possession a knife ‘‘covered with 
blood.’? The microscope discovered the so- 
called blood to be simply lime-juice.—The 
Chicago Herald. 
———“--_ eo +___——_- 
AT THE WRONG MARKET. 

Ir was a dark afternoon in January and 
all the gas-jets were lighted. He opened 
the door and walked with easy assurance 
to the cashier’s desk. 

“T have a little article here that will 
savye——”’ 

“Very busy to-day, sir, good-day, sir,” 
said the cashier, shortly. 

“You can’t be too busy to look at this, if 
you have your employer’s interest at 
heart.” 

“‘Th—well, what is it?” 

“My own invention. A governor that 
will reduce your gas bills fifty per cent. 
The cost is nominal; I’m almost ashamed 
to mention it. I see that your gas item 
must be a large one from the number of 
burners that you use.” 

By this time all the clerks wei inter- 
ested, and the inventor, seeing the impres- 
sion he had made, went on: 

‘My dear sir, you and your fellow-clerks 
are intelligent men. Let me tell you a few 
truths. Teetotalers talk of the wickedness 
of the rum-sellers; of the thousands spent 
in drink. It isn’t a patch on the wicked- 
ness of the gas companies. Every shilling 
spent in rum represents so much liquor 
that has traversed some alimentary canal, 
but the people of this country spend mill- 
ions for gas that was never burned ! 

“T am the friend of the gas consumer. 
I would save your employer, would save 
you young men enough on your bills to 
pay your holiday expenses ; I——”’ 

“Tt sounds like a good thing, Tom, ” said 
aclerk; “let him see Mr. Brown.’ 

“Come in to-morrow morning, «BA 
man, and see our secretary, Mr. Brown. 
We do burn a great deal of gas, and a 
penny saved is a penny earned. As you 
pass out, look at the name of the firm, so 
that you will know where to come to to- 
morrow. Good luck to you!” 

The inventor bowed with ceremony, and 
stepping outside looked up at the name 
over door. It read: 


THE CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY. 





In POLS ed to advertise 
Cascade City, Washington 
E--. that you may become 
Al ghly T FRE with the great possibilities of 
this erawing eit rad} send for our egpeor matter, which 
we mail yon free . To each of the first one hundred 
persons wpe vnenes B us their names we will give ce Free a full 
warranty di one lot, 25x100 feet. 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, LAND Co.. 
119 La Salle Street, HICAGQ, ILL, 


ow“Fortune 


WAN’ OW smen; Pin can easily make $25 to $75 pen 
week, selling the Celebrated Pirless Clothes Line or the Fam- 
omy Fountain Ink Eraser ; patents recently issued. Sold ONLY 

salesmen to whom we give EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY. The 
Potee Clothes Line is the only line ever invented that holds 
elothes without pins—a perfect success. The Fountain Ink 
Eraser is entirely new, will erase ink instantly, aud is king 


ofall. On receipt of Oc. will mail sample of e age or sam- 

le of both for $1, with cire ulars, Poet list nd terms. 

cure our territory at once. THE PINLE s3 re LO JTHES 
E CO 1O., 188 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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ostal, asking for Caf: 

‘a letter explaining fs how aoa ay geta 
81000 PIANO or $300 ORGAN FREE 
by writing the best, or second best, 10 lines of poetry, on 
the beauty, and merits in tone, touch, and durability of the 


“CROWN PIANOS & ORGANS. 
GEO.P. BENT, MER. CHICAGOILL. 


PATENTS. 


Inventors should write at once for our hand 
Book of Instructions, which will be sent free to 
any uddress, upon application. J. B. CRALLE 
& CO., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 












PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfiuous Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh; to ¢ olor 
the Hair and Beautify the ‘comp nlex- 
oe A_ book of interest to every 

wie Bh Te Meiled (sealed) for §Q cents, 
MADAME LAU IER, 124 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 


The African Kola Plant, 

os ma: discovered in Congo, West 
Africa, is Nature's Sure 

Gure for Asthma. Cure Guaranteed or No 
ror, mx pest AL AE 1164 PREE by aye New York. 
5 ail, addres 

KOLA Mintorime so"% co., be Vine St. Gincianat One 


. PRINTING OUTFIT15° 


COMPLETE, 4 aiphabets rubber type, type hoider, bottle Ine 
Hielible Ink, Ink Pad and Tweezers. Put up in neat box with 
lirections for use. Satisfaction guaranteed. Worth 50c. Best 
. C i Sets names in } — 
prints 500 cards an hour.Sent postpaid 15c;2 for 25e,Cat. 
R.H.INGERSOLL & BRO.65CortlandtSt.N.¥. Clty, 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop #4 
for a time and then have them return again. I meana 
radical cure, I have made the disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bott!e of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 


Hi. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


BEATT 


















tri€ aa. 








Pianos $175, Organs $49. Want ag’ts. 
Cat’lgfree. Dan’1 F. Beatty,Wash’ton,N.J 













































































A HOT WEATHER HINT TO EQUESTRIANS. 


PARTICULARLY addressed to the Ladies and Gentlemen who bunt at Newport during 
the Heated Term. 








Pears’ Soap 


Personal civilization is only begun when we dress well, 
use good language, compute eclipses, analyze soaps, make 
roads, paint pictures, build houses, and print advertisements. 

Personal civilization is making the most of the man and 
woman, boy and girl—but better begin with the baby. . 

The bady isn’t spoiled ; that is more than ought to be 
said of the rest of us. 

What we want is a morning bath, a thorough scrubbing ; 
we ought not to think we are up till we’ve had it. 

A baby brought all the way up on Pears’ Soap would be 
more of a man or woman than we, poor creatures, can com- 
prehend. There is no fat or alkali in it. 

The baby would need no doctor, for he or she would be 
healthy; or teacher, for he or she would be wise ; or minister, 
he or she would be good. And healthy and wise and good 
are happy and beautiful. 

So Pears’ Soap—because it is nothing but soap, no free 
fat or alkali in it—nothing but soap—is the means of per- 
sonal civilization. Begin with the baby, if not too late ; but 
better late than never ; and never too late to mend. 


PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
FAoTelCom OF ARR LL, 


ATTORNEY AT-LAW, 


Washington, D.C. 


For 30 Days, Tointroduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS we fhake this Special Oars Senda 
us a Cabinet Picture, Photograph or any eae of yourself or any member 
f your family, living or dead, and we will make you a CRAYON PORTRAIT 








FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friendsasa sample of ouz 


wor and use your influence in securing us future orders, Place name an 
address on back of picture and it will be returned in perfect order We make 
any change in picture you wish not pptertoring wo likeness. Refer to any 
bank in Chicago. Address THE CRESCENT CRAYON C0., New 
ILL. P.8.—We will forfeit 8100 te any one sending us photc 
FREE this offer. Tnis offer is bonafide 





and notreceiving crayon picture as per 


samp} ick selling to ei 
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as 
other lines, Don’t delay but write for 





FAT PEOPLE oxi contort rt 


ONCE A WEEK. 





THE FOWLER IMPROVED 


KEYLESS FLY FAN. 


Invaluable in the 

A CR EAT dining-room, sick- 
room, Office, or at the 

Home omfort seaside, as it secures 


entire freedom from 
the annoyance of flies. 


In hot, sultry weath- 
er, its use’ insures 
cleanliness at meals, 
comfort and rest to the 
weary, and a bless! 
in the si-k-chamber. 


It drives all flies 
away by the shadow 
and movement of the 
wings while revolving. 
Will run 75 minutes at 
a time, and can be re- 
wound by simply —_ 


cross-piece at top 
No key re- The cost is a trifle 
quirrd, EVERY FAN compared to the bene- 





GUARANTEED, fit derived from its use. 
Price, $2.50 each. If you cannot buy from your 


hardware or house-furnishin 


“CO., Baltimore, Md 
MATTHAI INGRAM & CO. Baltimore, Md. 








What to Wear 


Write for our handsome Illustrated Fashion 
Catalogue, which contains full descriptions, 
illustrations, and lowest prices of thousands 
of articles that can be bought by mail. We 
can save you money. Address at once, send- 
ing 3 cts. in stamps to pay postage. 
MAHLER BROS., 503-507 Gth Ave., N.Y. 








White Mountain Ham- 
mock Chair. 

| For the House, Lawn, Porch 

"and Camp. — Is Chock 

Full of Comfort and 
Blessed Rest. 


PRICE, $3.00. 
The Alford & Berkele 


= Co.,77 Chambers Street, New 
: York, P. O. Box 2002. 
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You need work. 





(If not this adv. does not interest you) 
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7 can 

> You scat $75 to $250 a month, 
; provided i work witha little vim, vigor, 
4 pluck an he 

, We have got something new. It costs 
4 nothing to investigate. Must have a live, 
» wid kerepr tative in your com- 
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> 
q 
> 





munity, either man or woman at once. 
All information cheerfully sent by return 
mai}. Better write to-day. Address in full, 


THE STANDARD SILVERWARE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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clear from $25 to $100 week 

LADY AGENTS ly selling - celebrated MME 
DEAN’S SPINAL SUPPORTING CORSETS. Exclusive 
territory given and satisfaction guaranteed. Over 
50 other popular styles to select from. $3 


‘ree to . Catalogue and termsfree. LE i} 
CHIPLE & CO. 498-500 BROAD WAY. N. ¥- 
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WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.’’3 
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STOP THIEF. 
Dyspepsia is tealing the roses from man: 
ladies’ es and making many men’s 

anch. ] 


BEECHAW’S 


will arrest the rascal, 
P: LL and restore health, 
vigor and color; ony 


will cure Sick Headache, acting 

a charm on the Stomach, Liver and 
Kidneys- Price 25 cents a box. 

Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 
‘ New York Depot, 365Canal St. 


THE 


BG 


“is Y LAMP. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Send for our little book. It will interest you. 


BEEMAN’SPEPSINGUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


INDIGESTION. 


1-3 of an ounce of Pure Pep- 
sin mailed on receipt of 25c. 
CAUTION—See that the name 
“ “as Beeman is on each wrapper. 
it re jin, sufficient to 
digest Poco tains of trod. Tt it caunot be Obtained froma 
dealers, pend’ five cents in stamps for sample to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 23 Lake St. Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM. 


EADQUARTERS for LOW PRICES — 











































ereat J ornebs ines Carriages, 
Millis, Bone Millie, Cider Bills, Bie, CHICAGO SCALE OO. Chicago. 








Trial- of Dr, ’Judd’s 
Electric Belts and Bate 
teries Combined, Seng 
to anyone on trial free, 










1. Sold 
only by FeHiscox, 863 B’way, N.Y. book proctal| 





Costs nothing to try them. Willcure you. Give 
size. Agents wanted. DR. JUDD, Detroit, Mich 








SU Nae» >, Anel 


2) BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 
a hapotirtendescin anda Idness andgray hair, 


and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of theskin, glandsand AND 


FOR THE 


HAIR 





ed, removes all 


uscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
Mire ey OK IN. 


ESTABLISHED 1801, 





DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. 


622 and 624 H st., N. W. 
&® Mention this paper when you write. 


PENSIONS! vora. PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
who served go days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 
HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 
INVALID PENSIONS INCREASED. 


Comrades: Place your claims in our hands and you will not make a mistake. If you have a 
claim on file, you can draw a peusion under the New Law and then complete the old claim. Four years 
atthe Front during the war and ‘'wenty Years experiencain the prosecution of Soldiers’ Claims, has 
ome us in ‘he front rank of reliable and sucessful attorneys. BE SURE to write us if you want any 
nformation on the subject of pensions. ADVICE FREE and no fee antil claim is allowed. 


Jas. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 


Washington, D. C. 





Odors from Perspiration. 





or ury, by Dr. Clarke’s Home 
Treatment. Proofs, Testimo , . KF. B. 
iL | CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Ill. 


terms 4 try @ plan which needs notalk. 
with stamp, Merrill M’tg Oo, al68 Obicago, 


25 Cents. 


Prickly Heat, Chafing, Dandruff, 


Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


‘¢A Luxury for Shampooing.’’— Medical Standard, Chicago. 
‘It Soothes while it Cieanses.’’— Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘‘ The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— Christine Terhune Herrick. 


All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. ‘N. ¥. 
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